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September-October 1955 
Q 
PARENTAL MODELS FOR YOUTH* 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


The question may be raised whether, in our relatively democratic, 
heterogeneous, and pluralistic society, adult offspring choose the same 
pattern of life as their parents have been following or whether they 
ignore their parents’ earlier choices or even whether they choose be- 
haviors which are quite contrary to those earlier chosen by their parents. 
Anthropologists tell us that in the more stable, tradition-bound societies, 
boys may usually be expected to follow the life patterns of their fathers 
and girls of their mothers. For our society, we guess that there is more 
freedom of choice and more opportunity for deviations, but there have 
been very few relevant studies except for those concerning the occupa- 
tional choices of fathers and sons." 

In this paper we propose to report a study of the relationship between 


parents’ actual behavior in five important respects and their college 
student offsprings’ preferences in respect to these behaviors. The be- 
aviors to be considered are occupation, age of marriage, number o 
h to b lered pat ge of g b f 
children, employment of servants in the home, and “free time” activities 
and organizations. For some of these, parents’ wishes as well as actual 
ehaviors wi e considered. ‘The sample consists of students takin 
beh ll b lered. Th pl ts of students taking 


‘ ‘ i oF ; 
introductory sociology and social psychology courses at the University 
of Minnesota in 1952 and 1953. Of all the students providing informa- 
tion, only those whose parents also independently answered question- 
naires were used as cases (108 male and 151 female students, not all of 
whom answered every question). Since this is both a biased and a small 

*The study, of which this paper reports some of the findings, was begun with 
support from the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota and was 
completed with support from the Rockefeller Foundation. Appreciation is ex- 
pressed for both sources of funds, as well as to Caroline Rose for a critical 
reading of this paper and to Maryann Cadwell, Eileen Sclarow, and David 
Shaw for clerical assistance. 

1 For a summary of the occupational studies, conducted to measure social 
mobility rather than father’s influence on son’s behavior, see Natalie Rogoff, 
Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1954), 


[3] 
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sample, our findings must be regarded merely as clues to what to look 
for in more systematic studies of parental models for adult children’s 
choices in American society. 

For male college students, father’s occupation is only one factor in 
their own choice of expected occupation, and even then it is likely to 
have an indirect rather than a direct influence. No matter what the 
father’s occupation is—and in our sample father’s occupations are 
fairly well distributed through the socioeconomic scale—there is a pre- 
ponderance of students who are training themselves for professional 
occupations: While only 14 per cent of the fathers are professionals, 41 
per cent of the male students are training for professional occupations. 
Although this is readily explicable in terms of the mobility offered by a 
college education, and by the relative absence of engineering and business 
students in our biased sample, it is interesting to note that of the 14 
students in our sample training for business, administration, or journal- 
ism, only one of them has a father who is employed as a worker or smal! 
businessman. Of the 24 male students in our sample whose fathers are 
workers or small businessmen, only this one student expected to go into 
an administrative job and none expected to go into business. These 
students with lower class fathers were oriented toward the professional 
and semiprofessional occupations, whereas the few students in our 
sample expecting to go into business have fathers engaged in the pro- 
fessions, business, or agriculture. 

Among female students, the outstanding fact is the vocational train- 
ing of the younger generation in contrast with the housewife status of 
their mothers: Half of those whose mothers were not gainfully employed 
(111 cases) were expecting to go into professional occupations and 
another 22 per cent were expecting to go into semiprofessional occupa- 
tions (only 6 per cent say they expect to be housewives primarily). The 
minority of female students whose mothers are employed as rather un- 
skilled workers or as professionals or semiprofessionals are equally 
likely to expect to go into professional or semiprofessional occupations 
themselves. 

The age at which men students would like to get married is highly 
correlated with the age at which their fathers got married. While the 
students’ desired ages of marriage cluster closer to the mean than do 
the actual ages of marriage of their fathers, there is nevertheless a strong 
tendency for sons of early-married fathers to want to get married early 
and for sons of late-married fathers to want to get married late (students 
whose fathers married under the age of 22 years themselves want to 


marry at 24 years, whereas students whose fathers married at 35 or 
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later themselves want to marry at 28.3 years). This pattern does not 
hold for young women. Except for five women students whose mothers 
married at under 18 years of age and who themselves want to get 
married at the relatively young average age of 22 years, there is no 
relationship between age of marriage of mother and desired age of 
marriage of daughter. The desired age of marriage of the women stu- 
dents has also a much lower scatter than the actual age of marriage of 
their mothers. The norm for age of marriage is much more sharply 
defined for women students than for men students—in fact, the norm 
for women students is so sharply defined that there is not much point in 
analyzing the small variation in desired age of marriage. 

There is an interesting association between dissatisfaction of parents 
with their age of marriage and their children’s desired age of marriage. 
The average age at marriage of the fathers who wish they “had been a 
little older” at time of marriage was 22.7 years; their sons’ desired age 
of marriage was 24.7 (13 cases). The average age of the fathers who 
“got married at the right age to suit me” was 27.0; their sons’ desired 
age of marriage was 26.5 (71 cases). ‘The average age at marriage of 
the fathers who wish they “had been a little younger” was 30.9; their 
sons’ desired age of marriage was 28.1 (7 cases). 

The average age at marriage of the mothers who wish they “had 
been a little older’ was 21.2; their daughters’ desired age of marriage 
was 24.4 (20 cases). The average age at marriage of the mothers who 
think they “got married at the right age to suit me” was 24.0; their 
daughters’ desired age of marriage was 23.7 (104 cases). The average 
age at marriage of the mothers who wish they “had been a little 
younger” was 28.2; their daughters’ desired age of marriage was 22.9 
(17 cases). 

Thus, while only small proportions of parents wish they had married 


at younger or older ages, for these persons their children also wish they 


would marry at, respectively, younger or older ages than their parents 
did marry. This is not surprising, since parents dissatisfied with their 
age of marriage were those who tended to marry at extreme ages and 
their children do not want to marry at such extreme ages. What 
is perhaps surprising is the difference between men and women students: 
When fathers who married young say that they wished they had married 
when a little older, their sons choose an average age to get married a few 
years older than that at which their fathers married; similarly when 
fathers who married at a late age say they wish they had married at a 
younger age, their sons hope to get married at an average age a few 
years younger than that at which their fathers married. In the case of 
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women, however, the desired age of marriage of the daughters is so 
much more sharply in the direction in which their mothers wish they had 
married that there is a reversal of averages: The young married mothers 
who wish they had married at an older age have daughters who hope to 
marry at a later age than do the daughters of late married mothers who 
wish they had married at a younger age. Thus, our finding is that a 
father’s actual age of marriage is associated with his son’s hoped-for 
_age of marriage, but the age at which a mother wishes she had got 
married is more important for predicting the age at which her daughter 
hopes to get married. 

‘There is no relationship, in our sample of college students, between 
the number of children in one’s family of orientation and the number 
of children one wants to have. For both male and female college students 
there is a fairly stable number of children wanted regardless of the 
number of children raised by their parents. ‘This number is, on the 
average, higher for female college students than for male college students 
(3.6 children for females and 3.1 children for males).* ‘The number of 
children desired by college students is not consistently affected even by 
the wishes of the parents: While male students whose fathers would like 
to have more children than they actually have want slightly fewer 
children than those whose fathers are satisfied with the number of chil- 
dren they have, the reverse is true in slight degree for female students in 
relation to their mothers’ wishes. Even more interesting is the finding 
that the parents—who have now attained at least middle age—have, on 
the average, something of the same wishes as do their children: Parents 
who wish they had more children have actually had an average of 1.8 
children, while parents who are satisfied with their present number of 
children have an average of about three children; their offspring want 
an average of 3.3 children. Our data show a high degree of individual 
variation—both in the number of children parents actually have and in 
the number of children the students want—even though the average 
number of children wanted by the various categories of students we set 
up is fairly stable. This suggests two things: (1) that we can speak of 
a “cultural norm” governing desired number of children only insofar 
as very few students want no children at all and very few want more 
than six children, and (2) that many factors we are not considering 


do have a significant impact on the number of children the individual 


2 This discrepancy was also discovered in another of my studies based on 
different samples of college students: “The Adequacy of Women’s Expectatioris 
for Adult Roles,” Soctal Forces, 30: 69-77, October 1951. 
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members of the younger generation want, but that the number of children 
had by their parents or the number desired by their parents is generally 
not among the influential factors. 

The social status of the parents has a significant effect on whether 
college students expect to hire servants when they are married and have 
households of their own. Among those saying their parents are in the 
upper or upper middle classes, 26 per cent expect to hire servants, where- 
as among those saying their parents are in the lower or lower middle 
classes, 11 per cent expect to hire servants.*? This might seem obvious 
in the sense that people with higher incomes are in a better position to 
hire servants. But it should be remembered that these students are all 
in training for the same kinds of occupations and that their income 
differentials will practically be eliminated in their own generation, The 
significance of our finding is that, with regard to future hiring of ser- 
vants, the expectation is partly based on present parental situation, and 
not solely on expected future income. There is a slight differential in 
expectation of hiring servants between men and women students: Among 
those coming from upper or wpper middle class homes 30 per cent of 
the females, as compared with 19 per cent of the males, expect to hire 
servants; among those coming from lower or lower middle class homes 
18 per cent of the females, as compared with 6 per cent of the males, 
expect to hire servants. 

Within the female group alone, there is a significant difference be- 
tween those who expect to hire servants and those who do not, in terms 
of their parents’ present practice of hiring servants. We note again that, 
while the latter largely reflects class differentials among the parents, 
the expectations are all those of college girls, and insofar as education 
is a dominant factor in status, the class differential will be largely 
ironed out in their own generation. In other words, a college girl’s 
expectation for hiring servants when she is married is largely a function 


of her parents’ class position and practice regarding servants, rather 


than completely a function of realistic expectations for her own future 
class position. Of those girls expecting to hire servants, 24.5 per cent 
have one or more servants in their parental homes, as compared with only 
4.5 per cent of those who do not expect to hire servants. In the parental 
households of the former group, an additional 17.1 per cent have occa- 
sional hired help, while in the parental households of the latter group 





3 The question asked was: “When and if you become married, do you 
expect to hire servants to help in household tasks?” 

4 These four percentages are based on the following number of cases, in 
order: 110, 54, 40, 54. 
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the corresponding figure is 10.9 per cent. These differentials hold up 
just as strongly when we apply a partial class control, indicating that 
it is the parents’ actual practice of hiring servants that is molding these 
girls’ expectations rather than the general class position of the parents 
alone. There are no other significant differences between the two groups 
of girls, in terms of their mothers’ use of other family members to help 
them with the housework. 

‘The expected adult “free-time’’ activities and organizations of college 
students have practically no relationship to the present ‘“free-time” 
activities and organizations of their parents. For example, where fathers 
have purely social activities and are members of purely sociable organiza- 
tions, 40 per cent of the sons also hope to engage in purely social activities 
and 33 per cent of the sons also hope to join sociable organizations. But 
a larger proportion (48 per cent) of these sons look forward to sports 
and athletic activities and to joining professional and business organiza- 
tions (38 per cent). Further, the proportion of sons hoping to go into 
these sociable activities and organizations is likely to be as high if the 
fathers spend their free time in other activities and associations. (For 
example, where fathers were in political and social improvement activi- 
ties, 55 per cent of the sons would like to go into purely sociable activi- 
ties and 39 per cent of the sons named purely sociable organizations they 
hoped to join.) We used thirteen categories each of free-time activities 
and organizations, and in no case was there an outstanding relationship 
between what the fathers actually did and what their sons wanted to do. 
The same lack of relationship may be found in our sample between 
what mothers actually did, by way of engaging in free-time activities 
and organizations, and what their daughters wanted to do. 

In summary, our very limited data suggest certain respects in which 


college students are using parental models and ideals in formulating 
choices for their own future behavior and certain respects in which they 
do not: (1) When fathers with lower or lower middle class occupations 
have sons who go to college, the latter tend to seek professional or semi- 


professional careers rather than careers in business. Few college girls 
expect to follow the “mere housewife” pattern of their mothers but, 
rather, are training themselves for professional and semiprofessional 
occupations. (2) The age at which men students hope to get married 
is highly correlated with the age at which their fathers actually did 
get married, although the former hope to avoid some of the extremes of 


5 That is, we divided the girls into those coming from upper and upper 
middle class homes and those coming from lower and lower middle class homes. 
The findings are consistent, but are not based on a sufficient number of cases to 
be considered reliable. 
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the latter. This relationship does not hold between mothers and 
daughters, but there is a correlation between the age at which mothers 
wish they had got married and age at which their daughters wish to get 
married. ‘There is a larger variation in desired age of marriage among 
men than among women students, so there is greater opportunity for 
parental models to influence son’s choice than to influence daughter’s 
choice. (3) There is no relationship between the number of children in 
one’s family of orientation and the number of children one wants to 
have in his own family of procreation. Even the ideals of the parents 
concerning the number of children they wish they had seem to have 
little relationship to their offsprings’ desires concerning number of 
children. (4) The class position of the parents and the presence of 
servants in the parental home affect the college students’ expectations 
concerning whether or not they will hire servants to help take care of 
their own homes when they are married. (5) There is very little rela- 
tionship between the “free-time’’ activities and the organizations in 
which parents participate and those in which their college student 
children would like to participate. 

At the outset of this paper, we raised the question as to whether our 
society conformed to the anthropologist’s model of a stable society in 
which children followed the life patterns of their parents or whether 


the democratic, heterogeneous, and pluralistic character of our culture 
eliminated the correlation between parents’ and children’s life patterns. 
Our findings have indicated that children select, consciously or un- 
consciously, some of the life patterns of their parents as models for their 
own behavior but ignore others. Theory is now needed to explain the 
specific characteristics of this differential selection. 





ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ETHNIC FARM WORKERS 
IN COACHELLA VALLEY 
EDWARD C. McDONAGH 
University of Southern California 
Social scientists have displayed an increasing interest in the accommo- 
dation of a number of temporary resident ethnic groups in the South- 
west, particularly the Mexican wetback and Mexican national.’ ‘These 


nationals of Mexico or braceros have been recruited exclusively for 


specific agricultural areas in this country where a certified labor shortage 
exists. Ihe practice of recruiting Mexican national laborers began dur- 
ing 1942 when large numbers of American Mexicans and Japanese 
were taken out of agriculture due to selective service and relocation 
policies. With peak employment in the urban areas of the United States 
continuing after World War II, ranchers have been compelled to rely 
on almost any source of labor including casual migratory workers, 
Mexican nationals, and, in some instances, illegal Mexican workers, 
the much-publicized wetbacks. 


During the preliminary stages of this exploratory study the plan was 
to analyze the impact of Mexican illegal workers on a community in 
the Coachella Valley of California; however, in the process of the design 
of the project it was discovered that the Federal Government had in- 
augurated recently a thorough program of apprehension of Mexican 
illegal workers and an intensification of border control measures. Inter- 
views with residents of this area indicated that in 1954 the United 
States Border Patrol had been making simultaneous raids in many com- 
munities from Indio to E] Centro. In fact, control of wetback traffic had 
become effective to the point that farmers could no longer depend on 
this type of worker as a cheap source of labor. Certainly, one of the 
most surprising findings of this study was the discovery and confirmation 
of the relative absence of wetbacks as a current source of labor in the 


1 Recent publications on the Mexican population include: John H. Burma, 
Spanish-Speaking Groups in the United States (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1954); Lyle Saunders, Cultural Difference and Medical Care: The Case 
of the Spanish Speaking People of the Southwest (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1954); Robert H. Talbert, Spanish-Name People in the Southwest 
and West (Fort Worth: Texas Christian University, 1955). 
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Coachella Valley. No doubt, this observation may run counter to the 
popular belief of many readers who have been accustomed to the reports 
published in the press concerning the widespread infiltration of Mexican 
wetbacks in the United States during the last decade. 

The numbers of wetbacks apprehended in El] Centro and Chula 
Vista sectors in January 1954 were 39,907 and for the same month in 
1955 only 3,153, a fact which attests to the increased control measures 
at the border.* For the nation as a whole, deportations of wetbacks 
averaged 80,000 per month in the fourteen months prior to September 
1954 and are now less than 10,000 per month." Interviews with key 
officials in this area of Southern California pointed up at least three 
reasons for the sudden toughening of policy toward the wetback as a 
source of farm labor. (1) Postwar events around the world demanded 
that the United States become more security minded. As a consequence, 
the McCarren-Walters immigration legislation of 1952 provided for a 
more careful security screening of immigrants and visitors to the United 
States. (2) The new Social Security provision of 1954 made it 
mandatory for farmers to contribute to the old-age and survivors in- 


surance fund if any farm employees earned more than $100 per year. 


The present social security application form requests specific informa- 


tion on the employee’s ethnic membership and country of birth; hence, 
the farmer can no longer claim that he did not know the citizenship 
status of his employees. (3) The rederal Government, over the years, 
has been making it easier to employ the Mexican national, a legal source 
of labor, under the following conditions: Mexican nationals receive the 
prevailing wages paid to domestic farm workers, free transportation 
and lodging, a guarantee that the national will receive work for at least 
three fourths of the contract period, no ethnic discrimination, and 
gratis insurance policy worth $1,000.4 


I] 


This study attempted to learn something of the reactions of two 
samples of respondents in the Coachella Valley toward American 


Filipinos, American Mexicans, American Negroes, Mexican nationals, 





2 Statistics supplied the writer by the United States Immigration ana 
Naturalization Service, per letter, April 1, 1955. 

3 Time, May 2, 1955, p. 36. 

4 See the interesting study Migratory Labor in American Agriculture, 
Report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 1951. This source 
cites the fact that the United States admitted only 85,600 displaced Europeans, 
while known wetback trafhe was perhaps as high as 500,000 in 1950 (pp. 69-70). 
The intent of recent immigration legislation has been to exclude all Communists 
from entering the United States; hence, the necessity to stop the easy entrance 
from Mexico of thousands of unknown persons. 
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and Mexican wetbacks. The first sample consisted of the reactions of a 
cross section of young people toward Mexican nationals and competing 
groups in the area under study. Through the cooperation of Randall 
Risdon of Coachella Valley High School, 125 pupils taking a required 
course in the social studies completed an ethnic test adapted from the 
work of Buchanan and Cantril.° The second general sample consisted 
of a random sample of 100 ranchers in the Coachella Valley. From a 
recent directory of this valley the names of all ranchers were put on 
cards, thoroughly shuffled, and a random sample of 100 was drawn. 
These 100 selected names were all sent a questionnaire which will be 
discussed in Section III; however, half of this sample also was sent the 
same ethnic test that was taken by the high school students. Incidentally, 
the results indicate that there is no significant difference in the return 
rate, whether or not a second test or task is requested. Apparently, 
respondents who complete questionnaires are selective enough so that a 
second test does not mitigate against their spirit of cooperation. 

The five stereotypes selected were ambition, honesty, hard-working, 
law-abiding, and morality. Respondents were asked to rank in terms of 
each stereotype from | (most) to 5 (least) the following five ethnic 
groups: American Filipinos, American Mexicans. Mexican wetbacks, 
Mexican nationals, and American Negroes. In classifying the data by 
rank order that was given by the high school pupils and ranchers in the 
Coachella Valley with reference to the five different stereotypes, the 
following findings may be reviewed :® 

Regarding the stereotype of ambition the high school pupils ranked 
the American Filipinos at the top and the others in the following order: 
American Mexican, Mexican wetback, Mexican national, and American 
Negro; the ranchers placed the American Mexican at the top and the 
others as follows: Mexican wetback, American Filipino, Mexican na- 
tional, and American Negro. 

Regarding the stereotype of honesty, the rank order from first to 
fifth as given by the high school pupils was American Negro, American 
Mexican, American Filipino, Mexican national, and Mexican wetback ; 
the rank order given by the ranchers was American Mexican, Mexican 
wetback, Mexican national, American Filipino, and American Negro. 

Regarding the stereotype of being hard-working, the rank order 
given by the high school pupils was Mexican wetback, American Mexi- 
can, American Filipino, Mexican national, and American Negro; the 





5 William Buchanan and Hadley Cantril, How Nations See Each Other 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1953), pp. 45-59. 

6 The precise statistical data (mean rank order and differences) are not 
reproduced in tabular form because of printing costs, but they may be obtained 
by writing to the author. 
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rank order given by the ranchers was Mexican wetback, Mexican na- 
tional, American Mexican, American Filipino, and American Negro. 

Regarding the stereotype of being /aw-abiding, the rank order given 
by the high school pupils was American Filipino, American Negro, 
American Mexican, Mexican wetback, and Mexican national; the 
rank order given by the ranchers was Mexican national, American 
Filipino, American Mexican, Mexican wetback, and American Negro. 

Regarding the stereotype of morality, the rank order given by the 
high school pupils was American Mexican, American Filipino, American 
Negro, Mexican national, and the Mexican wetback; the rank order 
given by the ranchers was American Filipino, American Mexican, Mexi- 
can national, Mexican wetback, and American Negro. 

In general, there is some consistency between the two samples in the 
ranking of ethnic groups in terms of specific stereotypes; however, 
specific differences must not be overlooked. Ranchers, compared with 
high school respondents, tend to rank the American Negro low, especially 
with reference to the stereotypes of honesty and morality. Both groups of 
respondents interpret the wetback as the hardest working, the American 
Negro as the least ambitious of the selected ethnic minorities. Complete 
disagreement between high schec! and rancher samples appears on the 
stereotypes of honesty and law-abiding. American Mexicans are accorded 
very high status by ranchers for such traits as ambition, honesty, and 
morality.? High school respondents, on the other hand, select a different 
ethnic group for the top rank of each of the five stereotypes. While the 
ethnic compositions of the high school and rancher samples are about 
the same, the plane of interaction varies with the two samples. High 
school pupils meet with members of the five ethnic groups as their 
peers, whereas ranchers interact with representatives of these ethnic 
groups on an employer-employee basis. 

In making a comparison of the stereotype arithmetic means assigned 
to the five ethnic groups by high school and rancher respondents, it was 


found that the mean assigned American Filipinos by the high school 


pupils was 2.48 as compared with 2.86 by the ranchers (difference .38) ; 
that the mean assigned American Mexicans by high school pupils was 
2.57 as compared with 2.53 by ranchers (difference .04); that the 


7 It may be of some interest to recall that the Bureau of Census in 1930 
classified “Mexican” as all persons born in Mexico or having parents born in 
Mexico, who were not definitely white, Negro, Indian, Chinese, or Japanese. 
In 1940 the Bureau of Census attempted to classify the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion, other than those born in Mexico, through a 5 per cent sample. In 1950 the 
Census Bureau followed a still different procedure, which involved the coding 
of enumeration schedules in terms of white persons of Spanish surname in five 
Southwestern states. 
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mean assigned American Negroes by high school pupils was 2.97 as 
compared with 4.50 (difference 1.53); that the mean assigned Mexi- 
can wetbacks by high school pupils was 3.52 as compared with 2.46 
by ranchers (difference 1.06); and, finally, that the mean assigned 
Mexican nationals by high school pupils was 3.55 as compared with 
2.65 by ranchers (difference .90). 

From the above discussion marked differences again are seen to exist 
between the high school and rancher respondents in their attitudes 
concerning the American Negro, Mexican wetback, and Mexican na- 
tional. Ranchers apparently value the services of Mexican wetbacks and 
Mexican nationals more than high school respondents do, a finding that 
seems perfectly consistent if self-interest plays a major part in the 
structuring of attitudes. The ranchers rank the Negro lowest, and the 
high school group places the Mexican national rather than the Negro at 
the bottom. There is a decided tendency toward ethnocentrism on the 
part of high school respondents; hence, this group favors ethnic groups 
with the adjective “American” before them, such as, American Filipinos, 
American Mexicans, and American Negroes. Ranchers do not react this 
way; in fact, Mexican wetbacks receive the highest combined ranking 
of all ethnic groups, closely followed by American Mexicans and Mexi- 
can nationals. Ranchers thus rank all Mexican workers higher than 


Filipinos or Negroes. 


III 


Attention is now directed to an analysis of the reactions set forth in 
67 completed questionnaires of a random sample of 100 ranchers of 
Coachella Valley toward seven questions. Ranchers were not asked to 
sign their names, though some did. In a few instances the questionnaire 
served as a hostility-release device, perhaps the term “expressionaire’’ is 
more descriptive for such an instrument. Whether or not social scientists 
might agree with these responses does not lessen the conviction that 
these people were sincere in their expression. 

1. What are the costs of Mexican national labor compared with 
domestic labor (three choices possible) ? 

The replies show that 10 per cent of the ranchers reported that Mexi- 
can labor was more costly, 29 per cent reported it less costly, and 61 


per cent noted no difference. These findings are of interest for several 


reasons. Almost two thirds of the respondents evaluate the costs of 
hiring Mexican national laborers as about the same as of hiring domestic 
workers. However, some interviews with ranchers indicated a decided 
rejection of the thesis that Mexican nationals represented a “cheap 
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source of labor.’’ Ranchers cited in numerous interviews some of the 
following additional costs in the employment of Mexican nationals: 
housing, transportation, insurance fees, provision for medical care, and 
the incidental tee to the labor contractor or farm association (usually 35 
cents a day per Mexican national). Almost one third of the ranchers 
believe that Mexican nationals are less expensive to employ than domestic 
workers, a reaction that may suggest the possibility that ranchers may 
interpret factors of dependability and availability in the total equation 
of the costs of agricultural labor. An outsider in reading the literature 
on the costs of employing Mexican nationals might easily select the 
category “higher.” 

2. What are the chief advantages in the employment of Mexican 
national laborers compared with any other supply of labor ? 

The replies to the above question, and subsequent questions, are 
classified by major categories in percentages of the total as follows: 44, 
more dependable; 18, available; 18, not afraid of hard work; 10, 
generally a superior type of person; 10, law cannot take them away. 
Additional reasons cited only once included: “Mexican nationals will 
not strike,” “will not migrate,” “not heavy drinkers,” and ‘willing 
to take orders.”’ There seems little doubt that the Mexican national is 
appreciated by ranchers for his dependability and availability. Since the 
Mexican national receives in the United States on a per hour basis al- 
most as much money as he might expect to earn on a per day basis in 
many parts of Mexico, he may manifest a greater willingness to tackle 
hard jobs than do some domestic workers.* 

3. What are the chief disadvantages in the employment of Mexican 
national laborers compared with any othe: labor supply ? 

The major categories by percentages of replies are as follows: 32, 
rancher must provide housing; 16, bookkeeping and red tape; 12, 
h 


language barriers; 12, transportation costs; 8, problem of occupational 


training; 8, afraid to climb “tall date” trees; 4, rancher must deal with 


-? 


two governments; 4, stand-by costs; and, finally, 4, costs of compensa 


tion insurance. These disadvantages may be grouped into three principal 
types: economic costs, “red tape” involved in the maintenance of records, 


and the cultural factors of a language barrier and lack of agricultural 


skills. Ranchers seem to resent some of the stipulations in the labor 


The differential income levei is reflected in the 1949 per capita income of 
the United States of $1,453 as compared with $114 in Mexico. See Migratory 
Labor in the United States, op. at., p. 71. Also a recent statement in Time, May 2, 
1955, observed that a skilled worker (stonemason) earned $1.20 per day in 
Mexico compared with $6.40 per day as an unskilled lettuce picker in the Imperial 
Valley. 
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contract between the governments of the United States and Mexico.” 

4. From what you have heard how does Mexican national labor 
compare with that of Mexican wetbacks in terms of cost ? 

The replies show that 86 per cent of the ranchers reported that 
Mexican national labor was higher, none reported that it was lower, 
and 14 per cent noted that the cost of Mexican national labor was 
about the same as that of Mexican wetbacks. This question was asked 
indirectly, since it was assumed that most ranchers would not admit to 
the previous employment of Mexican wetbacks. Obviously, about one 
seventh of the ranchers apparently believe that the costs are approximate- 
ly the same in the employment of Mexican nationals as in the employ- 
ment of Mexican wetbacks. Complete consensus was expressed in re- 
jecting the suggestion that Mexican nationals could be employed for 
less than Mexican wetbacks. 

5. How do Mexican nationals compare with domestic labor in 
terms of efficiency ? 

Ranchers responded with 48 per cent believing Mexican nationals 
to be superior, 38 per cent believing them inferior, and 14 per cent 
noting no difference. In spite of the language barrier and lack of certain 
agricultural skills reported in question 3, almost half of the ranchers 
claim that the Mexican national is superior to domestic labor in matters 
of efficiency. Since the reactions to this question are almost dichotomous 
in nature, a definite reaction favoring Mexican nationals must be ac- 
cepted with considerable caution. 

6. What suggestions can you make to improve the labor supply for 
farmers in the Coachella Valley ? 

‘The major categories by percentages of responses are as follows: 28, 
develop more public labor camps; 22, better systems of labor classifica- 
tion; 16, a pool of Mexican national workers to give the rancher more 
choice in hiring; 12, obedience to contract rules by both rancher and 
Mexican national; &, a strict penalty for the worker who “skips out”; 
5, teach farmers to diversify crops, thus enabling a small crew of workers 
to serve more ranches; 5, develop public recognition that Mexican na- 
tionals are here solely because our citizens will not or can not do the 
job; 4+, admit all Mexicans who wish to come. There is a very definite 
expression of attitude concerning the need for more public labor camps. 
In interviews with ranchers the provision for more housing was fre- 
quently expressed. Since the individual rancher may need workers for 
only a short period of time, it is felt that the building of any kind of 
housing on the ranch for these workers represents too great a capital 





" The Standard Work Contract, As Amended, Public Law 78, 82nd 
Congress, sets forth in great detail al! the items that ranchers must provide. 
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investment for the four or five weeks they are employed per year. About 
one fifth of the ranchers desire a better system of occupational classifica- 
tion in terms of both skills and adjustment on the job. There seems to be 
a persistent feeling that a better job of classification and personnel 
selection can be done for the mutual benefit of rancher and worker. 
Perhaps the only other reaction deserving special comment reveals the 
fact that scarcely | rancher in 20 believes there should be no control over 
the immigration of Mexicans to the United States. 

7’. What are the main problems associated with the employment of 


domestic migratory laborers? 


The major categories by percentage of responses were as follows: 


45, not dependable; 26, lack of housing for families; 18, not available 
during hot weather; 6, drinking; and, finally, 5, not trained for some 
jobs. Interviews confirm the above reactions that considerable social 
distance exists between ranchers and domestic migratory workers. 
Ranchers have the problem of being completely dependent upon a group 
of workers who have one characteristic, namely, immediate mobility. 
Almost every rancher can cite an experience of near crop failure be- 
cause migratory workers would not appear at harvest time or might 
decide to leave because of real or imagined grievances. Efforts are being 
made to get migratory laborers to select a given community as a home 
base and to work out from this community to areas where crops need 
attention. Some of the seasonal industries, especially date processing, 
will not employ workers unless they have a permanent address. It may 
well be that California is beginning to witness the transition from 
migratory worker to seasonal worker. Permanent addresses where these 
workers can develop roots in the community may go far to remove some 
of the adverse reactions to them expressed by ranchers. 

Summary. ‘The most important findings of this study seem to be 
the following: (1) It has been discovered and confirmed that the Mexi- 
can wetbacks do not now constitute an extensive or dependable source 
of cheap labor for ranchers in the Coachella Valley. (2) Ethnic groups 
employed as farm labor are assigned a wide range of stereotypes by both 
high school and rancher respondents. American Negroes are viewed with 
more criticism by ranchers than by high school respondents. (3) While 
ranchers assiin to the Mexican wetback the highest combined ranking 
of all ethnic groups, secondary school respondents accord the top ranking 
to American Filipinos. (4) High school pupils appear to be more ethno- 
centric than ranchers. (5) Most ranchers consider the economic costs of 
Mexican national labor as about the same as those of domestic labor. 
(6) Problems of housing, “red tape,”’ language barriers, and transporta- 
tion are enumerated as the most serious disadvantages associated with 
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the employment of Mexican nationals. (7) More than 8 out of 10 
ranchers consider the costs of hiring Mexican nationals as greater than 
hiring Mexican wetbacks. None reported that Mexican nationals were 
lower than Mexican wetbacks. (8) Almost half of the ranchers believe 
that the Mexican nationals are more efficient than domestic labor; 
nevertheless, about 4 out of 10 ranchers believe they are not as efficient 
as domestic workers. (9) Ranchers seem convinced that more labor 
camps are necessary for agricultural laborers. Other recommendations 
suggest better job classification, crop diversification, and related com- 
ments. (10) The great chasm of social distance between rancher and 
“domestic migratory labor” may account for the steady demand that a 
large pool of Mexican nationals be maintained. Ranchers have come to 
rely on the Mexican national as a dependable source of labor in an area 
of fluctuating labor supply and perishable crops. 











THE CHANGING FAMILY 
IN MODERN GREECE* 


PANOS D. BARDIS 
Purdue University 


In the beginning of the twentieth century the Greek family was 
patriarchal and authoritarian. Women had a low status. Boys and girls 
were not allowed to associate freely. Marriage was usually arranged, 
and the dowry system was dominant. Mixed marriages were almost 
nonexistent. ‘he engagement and wedding ceremonies were of a reli- 
gious nature. Birth rates were very high and divorce almost absent. 

This family was influenced very much by the rural nature of the 
country, a conservative and authoritarian church, political instability, 
illiteracy, a peculiar bilingualism, the Kafeneion, and poor transporta- 
tion and communication facilities. 

Recently, the Greek family has been undergoing a few changes brought 
about by increased industrialization,' improved transportation,” and de- 
creasing illiteracy. Improvement in the area of education is indicated 
by the fact that in 1928, of all girls between 10 and 14 years of age, 
28.3 per cent were illiterate. The illiteracy rate was 67.5 per cent for 
women between 35 and 39 and much higher for those over 39 years of 
age.* 

But it would be a serious error to conclude that the above-mentioned 
improvements were extensive. Modern Greece has been suffering from 
political corruption to such a degree that socioeconomic reorganization 
of a desirable kind has been impossible. After World War II, for 
instance, “unscrupulous Greek politicians persisted in resisting demands 
for reform and in manipulating American aid to perpetuate themselves 
in power.”’4 





*The present paper is based on a report given by the writer at the Seventeenth 
Annual Groves Conference on April 28, 1954. The author is grateful to Drs. 
Harold T. Christensen, Gerald R. Leslie, and Evelyn M. Duvall for encouraging 
this study, and especially to Professor Muriel G. McFarland and Mrs. Carole 
Elaine Bardis for many helpful suggestions, The main features of the modern 
Greek family, and the social forces that have influenced its organization and 
functions, are discussed in two other papers by the same writer. 

1 Brainerd P. Salmon, ed., Glimpses of Greece (Washington, D.C.: Hellenic 
Information Bureau, 1928), p. 97. 

2 Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., and Nelson Manfred Blake, Since 1900, 
revised edition (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952), p. 780. 

% Frank Smothers, et al., Report on the Greeks (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1948), p. 117. Complete statistical data concerning the present 
are not available yet. 

4 Barck and Blake, op. cit., p. 781. 
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The greatest changes have occurred in metropolitan areas. There 
marriage is less frequently arranged by parents than it is in rural com- 
munities.” Young people, even girls, are beginning to enjoy more free- 
dom. Of course, dating is not cornpletely encouraged by adults, but 
contacts between girls and boys are constantly increasing through beach 
parties, dances, and other similar activities. Actual dating, in the 
American sense of the word, is very rare and usually takes place with- 
out the knowledge of the parents of the dating partners. In small rural 
communities, one may safely assert, dating is still practically non- 
existent. 

One of the main forces that have helped in the gradual (but limited ) 
modernization of the Greek family was the feminist movement.‘ As a 
result of the influence of feminism and other similar movements, “the 
Greek woman is slowly but surely gaining her intellectual and spiritual 
freedom.’’* 

The movement to secure equal rights for women is 30 years old. 


Greek women, however, were given full civil rights under a law enacted 


only in May 1952.% Technical difficulties in completing the registers of 


women voters prevented them from taking part in the elections of 
November 1952. ‘They were able, however, to vote in the bye-elections 
held in Salonica in January 1953.'° 

The International Convention on the Political Rights of Women of 
the United Nations, which Greece signed on April 1, 1953, has now 
been ratified by a national law passed by the Chamber of Deputies in 
September 1953. By virtue of this law Greek women may now be 
admitted to the civil service and public functions without discrimination 


based on sex.!! 





5 A case study is given by George Theotokas in his “Ola en taxei,” in 
Eurtpides Pentozales kai alles istories ( Athens, 1937). 

6 Illustrations of these changes may be found in Kosmas Polites, FE. Koromelia 
(N. Estia, Athens, 1939); Maya Drosou, “Paichnidia apo te Dyse,” in Teleftaia 
koritsia ste ge (Athens, 1939). For a description of typical families, see Frank 
Smothers, et al., op. cit., pp. 85-87, 172-73. For a detailed account of the ways of 
all social classes in Athens, see Willie S. Ethridge, /t’s Greek to Me (New York: 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 1948), pp. 3-15, 96-107. See also Rex Warner, Views of 
1ttica and Its Surroundings (London: John Lehmann, 1950), passim. 
7 See Agnes Diamantopoulos, “Callirhoe Parren,”’ Hellenia, Athens, pp. 5-6, 
June-August 1949 

8 Athina Tarsoulis, “Greek Women Poets of Today,” Hellenia, 23:11, 
July-September 1953. 

% Aleca Mantzoulinos, “Greece’s First Woman M.P.,” Hellenta, 21:2,10, 
January-March 1953. 

10 Jhid., p. 10. 

11 Hellenia, Athens, “Convention on Political Rights of Women,” 23:16, 
July-September 1953. 
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The emancipation of the Greek woman is more extensive in urban 
areas. This is indicated by the fact that practically all women’s associa- 
tions are found only in large cities. Most of the activities of these 
associations are recreational and intellectual, and, consequently, their 
members come primarily from the middle and upper classes that have 
both enough leisure time and education to participate in such activities. 
Some of these associations are the Greek Women’s Lyceum Club,'? 
the Greek Girl Guides Association,'* the Women’s Physical Training 
Club,!4 the National Council of Greek Women, the Y.W.C.A.," 
the Home Economics Association (established in February 1949),!7 
and others.'* 

The number of gainfully employed women is constantly increasing. 
The census of 1920 showed that there were 220,000 working women in 
Greece. This number represented 14.5 per cent of the 1,400,000 working 
men. By 1950 this percentage had become 33.0. In the same year one 
third of working women were employed outside their homes. This has 
had negative effects on the family, since Greece lacked day nurseries and 
kindergartens where working mothers could leave their children while 
working. Furthermore, economic discrimination against women was 
extensive. Female labor was paid much less than male labor. Also, 
mothers, unlike fathers, are still not granted allowances for their 


children. Employers still avoid employing married women, and children 
have no right to their mother’s pension.'” 

The first real activities of women in labor organizations started be- 
tween 1935 and 1938. With the exception of Greek women weavers, 
however, 99 per cent of the boards of labor organizations still consist 
of men. It is little wonder, therefore, that in 1949 the minimum wage 
rate for skilled women was only 35 per cent of the minimum wage rate 


for skilled men.?” 





12 Hellenia, Athens, “Twelfth Congress of the International Federation of 
Lyceum Clubs,” 22:14-15, April-June 1953; Agnes H. Diamantopoulos, “The 
Thirty-seven Years of Activity of the Lyceum Club,” thid., 2:4-6, October 1948. 

13 [hid., “The International Girl Guides Congress,” 23:14-15, July-September 
1953. 

14 Thespias Kokoli, “Women’s Athletics.in Greece,” ibid., 20:12-14, October 
1952. 

15 Elmira Pantelakis, “History of the National Council of Greek Women,” 
ihid., 2:1-3, October 1948. 

16 [hid., “The Y.W.C.A. of Greece,” 6:7-10, June-August 1949. 

17 L. Voulgaridou, “Greek Women’s Home Economics Association,” thid., 
8:9-10, October 1949 

18 M. Papadimitriou, “Greece and the University Woman,” thid., 2:6-8; 
Lambrini Sophi, “Greek Women’s Organizations in Patras,” ibid., 4:13, February 
1949. 

19 Maria Thanopoulou, “The Working Mother,” ibid., 18:6-7, April-July 
1952. 

20 Katina Georgacopoulou, “Women Factory-Workers in Greece,” 12:6, 
October 1950. 
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In the area of occupational training recently more opportunities have 
been created for women. In the field of nursing, for instance, there are 
four schools with a three-year period of training. Ihe number of nurses 
graduating every year, however, is still insufficient—only about 140 


graduates annually.?! 
Child welfare has also been promoted considerably in Greece since 
World War II. This program especially covers the northern previnces 


of the country, where many “Children’s Centres” have been established. 
Each “Children’s Centre” is a special combination of a Youth Club, 
providing recreational and cultural facilities, with a training center, 
where boys are taught scientific methods of farming, domestic stock- 
breeding, and are given a rudimentary knowledge of carpentry, shoe- 
making, the blacksmith’s and builder’s trades, while girls learn house- 
keeping, child care, domestic science, sewing, weaving, embroidery, and 
carpetmaking.** 

The government has also attempted to treat juvenile delinquency 
scientifically. The first law setting up juvenile courts was published in 
1929 but came into operation only after ten years.** 

Another force that influenced the family was the war.** During this 
period the economic instability, which has always characterized modern 
Greece, was intensified. Starvation forced thousands of city and village 
children to leave their families in order to seek means of livelihood 
elsewhere. Thus parents lost control over their children, while the latter 
secured relative independence, which they tried to maintain even when 
they returned to their homes. Secret dating, less frequently arranged 
marriage, increased contacts between the sexes before marriage, and the 
like, are primarily results of the said independence. 

The influences of the war were intensified by the Communist move- 
ment which, through the organization EPON, succeeded in bringing 
most girls and boys together for the first time in modern Greek history. 
In many cases the freedom enjoyed by young people was almost complete, 
even in the area of premarital sex behavior. Conservative parents were 
completely powerless, while thousands of girls and boys were controlled 


by radical Communist leaders. 





21 Helen Petralia, “Nursing in Greece,” ibid., 6:3-4, June 1949. For informa- 
tion on the Greek woman journalist, see Mitsa Perroti, “The Greek Woman 
Journalist,” thid., 15:13-14, July 1951; on women painters see Athanasia 
Rediadou, ““Women Painters of Today,” ibitd., 18:15-17, 22, April 1952. 

22 Jhid., “The Second ‘Akritia’ and the ‘Children’s Centres,’”’ 23:15-16, 
July-September 1953. See also Lina P. Tsaldaris, “Child Welfare and Children 
Camps in Greece,” thid., 8:11-12, October 1949. 

23 [hid., “Delinquent Children’s Week,” 18:24; see also Elmira Pantelakis, 
“Child Delinquency-Juvenile Courts,” ibid., 6:11-12, June-August 1949. 

24 George Weller, The Crack in the Column (New York: Random House, 
1949), passim. 
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Conclusion. The family in modern Greece has been of the patri- 
archal type. Its conservative and authoritarian nature, however, is 
gradually disappearing under the influence of expanding industry, 
urbanization, improved transportation, communism, and the war. But 
change is very slow and limited. 

A review of theoretical literature dealing with the family has led the 
writer to conclude that the average Greek family of today is closer to 
Ernest Burgess’ “rural family type” than to any other type. Burgess’ 
“rural family” is characterized by the following features: (1) marriage 
a status of reciprocal rights and duties, (2) marriage arranged by 
parents (or by young people in accordance with parental standards of 
mate selection), (3) separation of children and youth of the different 
sexes before marriage or only formal relations under strict chaperonage, 
(4) love after marriage, (5) emphasis upon economic and legal aspects 
of marriage, (6) evaluation of children as potential workers and eco- 


nomic assets, (7) marriage relatively indissoluble.?° 





25 Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953), p. 31. 





SOCIOLOGY IN LATIN AMERICA* 
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With the increasing number of publications in sociology, it is difficult 
to examine one’s own literature, not to speak of following the trends in 
other countries. One area that has been particularly ignored is Latin 
America. Undoubtedly, the lack of interest on the part of American 
students is not surprising in view of the retarded state of sociology in 
that area; however, there is evidence of change in recent years. Brazil, 
especially, exhibits considerable advance in empirical sociology. 

Latin America offers some rich possibilities for social research. It is 
unique in that it represents a predominantly Western culture adapted 
in varying degrees to a complex of indigenous cultures. It is an area 
where social planning and social reform are urgently needed, as it is 
plagued with discrepancies that require investigation and adjustment: 
(1) Latin America is marked by geographic diversity, including the 
second highest mountain barrier in the world, and by intense difficulties 
of communication that have been factors in its isolationism and its 
regionalism. (2) ‘here is a young and rapidly expanding population of 
Indian, Negro, and European sources. Although still primarily rural, 
the emergence of urban life has created new problems of adaptation. (3) 
Institutional forms, especially marriage and family systems, vary sharp- 
ly among the aboriginal, mestizo, and even the European groups, as 
compared with our norms. (4) It is economically one of the most 
highly stratified societies with possibly the lowest standards of living 
of Western society. (5) ‘There is a kaleidoscope of social and political 
movements with divergent patterns of democracy and totalitarianism, 
and almost universal political instability. (6) Social disorganization is 
revealed by a number of symptoms: poverty, alcoholism, illegitimacy, 
and a high rate of delinquency and crime. As yet, relatively little of 
this complex social world has been investigated by the sociologist. 

In the history of social thought in Latin America it has been con- 


ventional to distinguish four phases: one, the writings of early social 


and political leaders such as Rivadavia and Sarmiento; two, the early 


social philosophers as, for example, Gonzales and Alberdi of Argentina 
and Arcayo of Venezuela. In this period the influence of Comte and 
Spencer was predominant and is still evident in a number of contem- 
porary sociologists. ‘he third era is that beginning about 1910 when 





*Terms and titles are translated only where necessary to clarify; citations 
are given for only the most important publications. 
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sociology became recognized as an academic discipline. The fourth period 
has been emerging during the last decade and emphasizes the empirical 
and specialized nature of sociology. 

Latin-American sociology, at least until recently, has developed 
largely in the European tradition with its adherence to classical theory 
and a relative neglect of the scientific method. In addition to the 
Comtian influence, there was a marked orientation of LePlay, Durk- 
heim, Tonnies, and Simmel. Although not as influential as the Euro- 
pean sociologists, the following Americans received attention: Sumner, 
Ward, Giddings, Ross, and, more recently, Ogburn and Sorokin. At 
least since 1930 there has been the tendency to augment the purely 
theoretical or systematic type of sociology with development of the 
special fields, such as demography or criminology. 

On the whole, a principal deterrent to the expansion of sociology has 
been the lack of a full professorship in the discipline. The fact that 
sociology has been taught as an adjunct of philosophy or history in the 
Facultad de Filosofia y Letras (the equivalent of our School of Letters 
and Science) in most of the Latin-American universities is significant. 
The location of sociology in the law school has not been entirely 
satisfactory. Recently, in a number of the universities, the attachment 
of sociology to the Facultad de Ciencias Economicas (School of Eco- 
nomics ), which includes various social sciences, has provided an orienta- 
tion toward the applied phases of the discipline. 

A partial list of the important sociologists of the last few decades 
would include: 

Argentina. After the turn of the century Argentine sociology 
alternated between Comtian and neo-Hegelian influences. Jose Ingeneiros 
wrote prolifically of society as the product of biological and economic 
determinism. Raul Orgas, in his influential work, /ntroduccton a la 
Socielogia,! emphasizes in a Durkheimian fashion the cultural or in- 
stitutional aspects of sociology. Alfredo Povina, strongly influenced by 
Max Weber and Max Scheler, has attempted to synthesize “sociology” 
(theory) and “sociography” (description and specialization). Other 
eminent sociologists are Ricardo Levene and Gino Germani. 

Brazil. Unquestionably, Brazil has the most developed program in 
sociology, not only in the sophistication of empiricism but in the range 
of fields under investigation. As the largest country in Latin America in 
area and population, it has also been enriched by localism partly due to 
the difficulty in internal communication and transportation. It has 
generally had, however, close contacts with Europe and with the United 





1 Cordova: Universidad de la Cordova, 1952. 
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States. Over fifty years ago regional sociology was introduced with 
Euclydes la Cunha’s Os Sertaos,2 a documentation of a cultural isolate. 
Gilberto Freyre, in Casa Grande e Senzala® and Sobrados e Mucam- 
bos,* has developed a situationalism, possibly inspired by W. I. ‘Thomas, 
and has contributed greatly to cultural history and the literature of 
regionalism. He has divided sociology into five fields: biological, psycho- 
logical, genetic, cultural, and ecological. Djacir Menezes was one of 


the first to provide a scientific orientation to sociologists in his country 


and has specialized in the fields of social mobility and law. Mario Lins 
was oriented toward neo-positivism, field theory, and other develop- 
ments in sociological theory, and has been active in setting the stage for 
more adequate theory and methodology in Brazilian sociology. Fernando 
de Azevedo, especially influenced by Durkheim and Ogburn, has been 
a prolific writer in social history and in educational sociology. His works, 
such as Brazil, an Interpretation,” have added to the documentation of 
institutional life in that country. Donald Pierson and Emilio Willems 
have been most familiar with North American methodology and have 
made the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica at the University of Sao 
Paulo the brightest point of the continent. Hardly less eminent are such 
figures as A. Carneiro Leao: A Sociedade Rural;® Arthur Ramos: O 
Negro Brasileiro;' Hernani de Carvalho: Sociologia du Vida Rural 
Brasileiro;* Florestan Fernandes: 4 Funcao Social da Guerra na 
Sociedade Tupinamba.® 

Chile. Although Chile’s democratic and educational tradition would 
seem to offer a hopeful future for sociology, the outstanding figure yet 
remains Augustin Venturino, whose Soctologia Chilena'® examines 
social change in a historical and geographic setting. Moises ‘'rancoso 
as an economist has been active in the sociology of labor and related 
areas.!! 

Mexico. Antonio Caso, although primarily a social philosopher, 
introduced such figures as Durkheim, Husserl, and Giddings to his 
country, and his impressionistic sociology is well represented in Soci- 
ologia.’* Today the foremost sociologist is Lucio Mendieta y Nunez of 


2 Translated as Rebellion in the Backlands (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944). 
% Rio de Janeiro: Maia and Schmidt, 1933. 
Sao Paulo: Editora Nacional, 1933. 
» New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 
Rio de Janeiro: A. Noite, 1939. 
Rio de Janeiro: Civilizacao Brasileiro, 1934. 
Rio de Janeiro: Civilizacao Brasileiro, 1951. 
Sao Paulo: privately printed, 1952. 
19 Barcelona: Cervantes, 1929. : 
11 La Economia Latino Americana y el Trabajador Campesino (Santiago: 
Universidad de la Santiago, 1953). 
12 Mexico City: Editora Porrua, 1948. 
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the National University and its Institute of Social Investigation, and 
editor of the Mexican Journal of Sociology. He has treated a variety of 
social problems: agrarjanism, political parties, and social classes. 

Peru. Mariano Corejo was the first of the great systematizers after 
the European tradition. He undoubtedly enjoyed more influence abroad 
than in Latin America. Roberto MacLean y Estenos more recently 
has interpreted culture change in his country, Sociedad Peruana,'* 
besides having written the more general Sociologia Integral.'4 

Except for the more recent ones, the above writers have conceived of 
sociology as a philosophical or historical discipline in line with its Euro- 
pean antecedents, developing its national trends due largely to the 
apparent isolation and regionalism that have characterized Hispanic 
America. If one were to turn to other countries, like Colombia (where 
it is asserted that the first course of sociology in the Americas was 
offered in 1882), Venezuela, Cuba, or Puerto Rico, one would find 
other important figures of the last twenty or thirty years. However, the 
basic pattern, namely, sociology as a historical or philosophical study, 
would be the same. 


FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Nominally, sociology has varied in Latin America between the 
theoretical and the applied. ‘he latter term has been used for every non- 
philosophical or nonsystematic type of interest in sociology from social 
history to folklore to the problem of social reform. The term “sociology” 

‘ 


has been employed to designate society; “sociologia argentina’ is really 


‘ 


a study of the Argentine people. Tie term “cultural sociology” refers 
to the study of a given society, especially aboriginal. In most countries 
‘there has been the development of national sociology, extending from a 


type of regional sociology to academic totalitarianism. Political necessity 


has apparently dictated the publication of an occasional sociological 


treatise.!° 

Possibly the richest development has been regional sociology. Again 
Brazil, commencing with da Cunha’s Os Sertaos, has led in this direc- 
tion. Examples would include the study by Freyre in the northeast, of 
Pierson on the Cruz das Almas or the San Francisco Valley, and of 
Venturino in Southern Chile. Naturally, much of the work, especially 
in Brazil and Mexico, has bordered on cultural anthropology. It is not 





13 Lima: Editora Gil, 1942. 

14 Thid., 1945. 

15 Cf. R. J. Tecera del Franco, Aporte para una Sociologia de la Cultura 
Argentina (Buenos Aires: Editora Perrot, 1950). 
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surprising that rural has dominated over urban sociology. Ecology is a 
new but growing focus of interest. Although the term has been employed 
for a number of years, it has only recently assumed an empirical meaning. 

Demography has made progress as censuses have become a more 
regularized procedure. In addition to government publications, sociolo- 
gists have made available to the public more precise information about 
fertility, literacy, and so on. There are, of course, wide variations as to 
the amount of material available and the susceptibility to amelioration. 

Other applied areas include social psychology, although still in its 
infancy in the North American sense. More often it is called social 
psychiatry; it has been given particular attention in Mexico through 
the work of Manuel Gamio. Folé/ore is another area of concentration, 


with a number of societies devoted to its study, including the Revista 
de Folklore published by the Instituto Colombiana de Anthropologia. 


The division between cultural anthropology and sociology has been 
fairly arbitrary in Latin America. The sociology of law has been of 
some interest as courses in sociology have been offered in the Facultad 
de Derecho (law school), rather than in the Facultad de Letras y 
Filosofia. In an area where there has been an acute struggle to reach 
universal literacy, it is natural that attention should be directed to 
educational sociology. Some conception of the foci of interest may be 
gained from the curricula as, for example, at the Escola Livre in Sao 
Paulo: Introduction to Sociology, Culture and Personality, Social 
Organization and Disorganization, Methods of Research in the Social 
Sciences, in addition to over thirty other courses in disciplines adjacent 
to sociology. There is never the elaborate breakdown of courses so 
familiar to American universities. E-ven such favorites as marriage and 
family relations, crime and delinquency are almost always treated in 
more general applied courses rather than as specific subjects. 


THE NEW TREND: FACILITIES, PUBLICATIONS, 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 
As implied above, over the last several years a “new look” has char- 
acterized sociology in Latin America. New methods, new personalities, 
and, especially, new interests have arisen; again, it is Brazil where a 
norteamericano touch has been added to social research. The last decade 
has seen the translation into Spanish of a number of methodological 
works.'® Probably most important in effecting this change has been the 
development of private and governmental educational institutions which 





16 Examples are Maclver’s Social Causation, Kaufmann’s Methodology in 
the Social Sciences, Lundberg’s Social Research. 
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are more aware of their responsibility than they were a generation ago. 
Universities in certain countries have been fortunate in securing a more 
adequate financial basis. An example is the University of Puerto Rico, 
where the Social Science Research Council has a promising program in - 
demography and the sociology of the family. Likewise, the University of 
Venezuela is expanding instruction and research in the social sciences 
and has initiated a plan of “intellectual collaboration” with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Specifically, this transition toward the empirical outlook has been. 
reflected in the appearance of a number of institutes and publications. 
There is the Centro de Pesquissa (Research Center) in the Nova Escola 
at Sao Paulo, where Emilio Willems and Romano Barrato publish the 
quarterly Sociologia, the most adequate sociological journal of Latin 
America. In Rio de Janeiro there is the Brazilian Institute of Public 
Opinion and Statistics. At the University of Mexico there are the 
Instituto Indigenista and the Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales, where 
Lucio Mendieta y Nunez publishes the Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, 
and a series of publications, Cuadernos de Sociologia.'* Although the 
mortality rate for journals is high in Latin America, there is hope for 
the Instituto Venezolana de Sociologia and its Revista Internacional de 
Sociologia. Argentina, which during the nineteenth century had the 
leading position in sociology, still has potential leadership in personnel 
and publishes the Boletin de Sociologia. However, the present climate 
in that country is hardly conducive to anything but the traditional and 
exclusively academic. In Bolivia, for example, economic and political 
instability may prevent the fulfillment of the ambitious program of the 
Instituto Boliviana de Sociologia. In most areas of the continent the 
lack of interest or finance, more specifically the absence of a full-time 
chair in sociology, has forestalled adequate specialization. Yet, the future 
may see developments in such countries as Colombia, Chile, or Uruguay. 
Foreigners will probably continue to play a major role in sociological 
research and teaching in the future as they have done in the past. 

Among the organizations that have been responsible for the awakening 
of interest in sociology in Latin America is the Asociacién Latino 


Americana de Sociologia with its annual meetings. Both the society and 


its convention were partly inspired by the International Sociological 
Society and its triannual congress. To a large extent, the above Latin- 
American Sociological Association has been sponsored by Argentine 
sociologists (the Boletin de Sociologia being its organ), and has been 





17 Another important quarterly in Mexico, The Soctal Sciences, is edited 
by Laslo Radvanyi. However, it has been more of an outlet for United States 
sociologists than for Latin American. 
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possibly more interested in history and theory rather than in active 
research. Societies and conventions are not less a passion in Latin 
America than in the rest of the world, and from Havana to Buenos 
Aires there are periodic meetings in such fields as folklore, criminology, 
and demography. 

The United Nations Organization (particularly through Unesco) 
has offered advantages to the development of the social sciences. The 
Pan American Union, which publishes the monthly Ciencias Sociales, 
and the Office of Inter-American Affairs are active in promoting com- 
munication and in offering scholarships and fellowships for students 
and research scientists. 

Future trends and needs. Whatever the inadequacies of Latin- 
American sociology are, the recent publications of Sao Paulo and Rio 
testify to the degree of research productivity that may prove to be a 
model for the newer sociologists to follow. Whether it is study of 
Pierson on the Cruz das Almas, of Florestan with the Tupinamba 
society, or Noquiera with the Itapetininga, methods have been devised 
that will extend knowledge of cultural and social processes. Outside 
Brazil, too, the various revistas are exhibiting an increasing number of 
empirically oriented articles. It is beyond the task of this paper to deter- 
mine the kind of research that Latin-American sociologists should 
follow, but at least the philosophical tradition characteristic of the older 
students does appear outmoded. 

It would be impossible to predict the direction that sociology to the 
South will follow in the years ahead. It does appear, however, that 
certain discrepancies should be corrected: (1) Even more than is the 
case with Europe, there is a need for more full-time chairs in sociology. 
‘This would serve to establish sociology as an independent discipline in 
universities where it is only an adjunct of philosophy, history, or some 
other discipline. (2) More attention should be directed to research 
methods, including statistics. (3) One may wish for further specializa- 
tion in the various fields of sociology, and for the formulation of hypoth- 
eses that would be relevant to the problems of Latin America. The 
testing of these hypotheses might ultimately involve the social, political, 
and material welfare of perhaps the entire population. 

If the progress of the last decade is indicative, it seems that the future 
will see considerable expansion of sociology in Central and South 
America. It is unfortunate that space has allowed the present observer to 
report so few of the specific individuals and their achievements to date. 





PRIMARY GROUP AFFILIATION AND 
INSTITUTIONAL GROUP MORALE* 


HENRY ZENTNER 
Pomona College 

The objective of the research reported in this paper was to determine 
whether primary group affiliation, the factor hypothesized by Shils as 
the primary determinant of institutional group morale in the Army, has 
a comparable function in an educational group setting.' Two of the 
major conclusions set forth by Shils were logically manipulated and 
their terms translated so as to encompass situational differences operative 
in the educational setting. ‘The hypotheses tested were: (1) students 
who enjoy the greater measure of informal primary group afhliation 
will manifest the greater measure of institutional group morale, and (2) 
students having membership in long-established informal primary groups 
will evidence a higher level of institutional group morale than those 
restricted to membership in informal primary groups of more recent 
establishment. Relevant data were gathered through observations of the 
behavior of selected categories of the 1951-52 freshman class at Stanford 
University. 

‘The sample employed consisted of randomly selected members of two 
subgroups, each consisting of 46 male, native-born, white Stanford 
freshmen. The two subgroups were selected so as to have maximum 
differences between them in extent of initial informal primary group 
affiliation. The first subgroup consisted of freshmen entering Stanford 
University together with one or more students who had been graduated 
from the same high school; the second, of freshmen coming to Stanford 
as the sole representatives of both their graduating high school and their 
place of residence. ‘The behavior of these two categories of freshman 
students was observed from the beginning of their membership in the 
institutional group throughout the first two quarters of residence on the 
Stanford campus. 

Data reflecting levels of institutional group morale? and informal 


primary group afhliation were gathered by means of a questionnaire 


which was administered on three separate occasions on a test-retest basis 





*This paper is based, in part, upon the writer’s unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, “Primary Group Affiliation and Institutional Group Morale; A Study in 
Institutional Group Dynamics,” Stanford University Library, 1953 (microfilmed ). 

1 —. A. Shils, “Primary Groups in the American Army,” in Continuities in 
Social Research; Studies in the Scope and Method of ‘The American Soldier, 
edited by R. K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1950), pp. 16-39. 

2 Shils evades the problem of defining the term “morale” by asserting that 
he equates “good combat morale” with “good primary group relations” (op. cit., 
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at intervals of approximately six weeks during the first two quarters of 

residence on campus.* 

Items* employed to define the institutional group morale dimension 
included the following: 

1. If you had failed al/ your courses at the end of this quarter, do you 
think you would want to continue your studies here at Stanford ? 

2. If you were to fail two of your courses at the end of this quarter, 
do you think you would want to continue your studies here at Stan- 
ford ? 

3. If at the end of this quarter you found that in order for you to stay 
on here at Stanford you had to cut your spending money down to 
once quarter its present amount, would you still be willing to come 
back to Stanford ¢ 

4. Do you feel at the present time that even if you were to fail one of 
your present courses at the end of this quarter and had to repeat it, 
you would want to continue your studies here at Stanford ? 

5. If you found that your grade-point average was minus at the end of 
this quarter and also that you had to take a part-time job next quarter 
in order to get along, do you think you would want to come back to 
Stanford next quarter? 

6. If the tuition fees at Stanford were increased, would you continue to 
stay on here, rather than go to a school with lower tuition, even if 


you had to take a part-time job to help out with finances ? 


To define the dimension of behavior referred to as informal primary 
group afhliation, the following items were employed : 
1. How long have you known the girl at Stanford that you most like 
to chum with? 
2. On the average, about how many dates per week do you have here at 


Stanford ? 
p. 33). In the present study, therefore, it was necessary to rely upon an opera- 
tional definition which would supply measures of logically parallel phenomena, 
ie., the value placed upon actual or potential membership in any designated 
aroup structure by the individual. 

Although the questionnaire was administered on three separate occasions, 
the items defining the institutional group morale dimension were not included on 
the questionnaire on the first occasion. The reason for this action was that it had 
been assumed that during the initial period of adjustment to campus life no 
reliable measure of institutional group morale could be obtained. These items 
then were included only on the second and third occasions of measurement. Alter- 
nately, the items defining the informal primary group dimension were included 
in the questionnaire on each of the three separate occasions of measurement. 

4 Only those items which proved to have maximum discriminatory power are 
reported here. 
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3. In general, about how many girls do you feel you know fairly well 
here at Stanford? 

How many cliques would you say you belong to? ( By clique we mean 

any three or more persons, including yourself, who chum or pal 

around together. Note that it may include girls as well as boys.) 

Do you have a really good friend, male or female, here at Stanford 

with whom you can “let your hair down”? 

6. How many good friends would you say you have at Stanford ? 

Analysis of the data. ‘The responses to the questionnaire items de- 
fining both dimensions of observed behavior were reduced to attitudinal 
scales by means of scalogram analysis.” For this purpose the entire group 
of 92 respondents was treated as a single sample. In all instances the 
items yielded a scalogram pattern with a coeflicient of reproducibility of 
more than .90. After having determined by this means of analysis the 
particular scale type into which each of the respondents fell with re- 
spect to either dimension of observed behavior, the constituent members 
of each of the two designated subgroups were returned to their original 
sampling categories for further statistical analysis. 

In order to determine the tenability of the assumption that the two 
subgroups differed both initially and through time with respect to in- 
formal primary group affhliation, the null hypothesis was adduced. ‘The 
CR of the difference between the means of the two subgroups on this 
variable was statistically significant at the 5 per cent level throughout 
the period of observation.--lhe null hypothesis was therefore rejected. 
On the basis of this finding it was concluded that the most important 
requirement of the test situation had been fulfilled. 

The results of the primary analysis of the data which was undertaken, 
employing both correlational and chi-square methods of analysis, indi- 
cated that variations on both variables were manifest during the period 
of observation. Changes in extent of informal group afhliation occurred, 
however, without consistent relationship to the criterion variable, i.e., 
institutional group morale. When measures of informal primary group 
affiliation were related both diachronically and synchronically to 


measures of institutional group morale, not a single instance of a statis- 


tically reliable association between the two variables was disclosed. ‘he 


absence of such association was interpreted to mean that the two hypoth- 
eses on trial in this study were not substantiated. 


5 Louis Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for Scale and Intensity Analysis,” 
in Measurement of Consumer Interest, edited by C. W. Churchman, ef al., 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947), pp. 60-84. 
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Secondary analysis of the data was undertaken in order to determine 
whether other factors present in the educational setting, e.g., entrance 
exam rating, amount of spending money, number of roommates, etc., 
might bear a relationship to the criterion variable. The results, however, 
failed to disclose any patterned associations having implications for the 
hypotheses on trial. 

Conclusions. The findings of this study strongly suggest the con- 
clusion that there is no parallel between military and educational in- 
stitutional groups in respect to the relationship between informal pri- 
mary group afhliation and institutional group morale. Primary group 
factors would appear, on the whole, to play a very limited role in the 
educational group setting (in contrast to the military, wherein, pre- 


sumably, primary group factors are of overwhelming importance for 


institutional group morale). The explanation of these functional differ- 
entials, it is suggested, will likely be found in the variable structural 
and situational factors which distinguish the two types of behavioral 


setting. 








AN ETHNIC DISTANCE STUDY 
IN BUFFALO 


ROY MITCHELL* 
University of Buffalo 


A survey of ethnic distance in the city of Buffalo, New York, in the 
spring of 1954 used an “approximate” probability cluster sample’ of 
282 adults to provide representative data. There were two over-all 


aims of the study: (1) to test a series of hypotheses about attitudes 
toward specific ethnic groups in Buffalo and (2) to examine some of the 
methodological aspects of the instrument used—Bogardus’ Ethnic 
Distance, or social distance, Scale. 

Particularly interesting in the preliminary analysis is the apparent 
change in attitudes toward Russians. The Ethnic Distance Quotient 
for Russians was 1.88 in 1926 and 1.83 in 1946, while in both years 
Russians ranked fourteenth in order of ethnic distance in Bogardus’ 
national surveys.* Bogardus reported an increase in distance toward 
Russians from 1926 to 1946.° The 1954 Buffalo data show not only that 
Russians have the largest distance of any groups analyzed so far, in- 
cluding Negroes and Japanese, but also that attitudes toward Russians 
have tended to polarize with fewer persons in the middle scale range 
and more at both ends. If these data may be generalized to the whole 
United States, changing from allies of Russia in 1945 to cold war 
antagonisms in the following years has apparently produced a major 
shift in attitudes in the United States toward Russians. 

Other differences between the Buffalo 1954 results and United 
States 1946 figures, shown in Table 1, indicate decreases in distance 
toward Negroes, Japanese, and Italians. 





*Editor’s Note: Mr. Mitchell is now on the staff of the Marketing Research 
Division of Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, New Jersey. 

1 By an “approximate” probability sample is meant a sample of households 
selected by random numbers, using city blocks as clusters which specified only 
that an adult male (or female) in the selected household be interviewed. This 
allowed the interviewer the choice of (1) which male (or female) may be 
interviewed in case there were more than one and (2) altering the order of sex 
selection in case no adult of the selected sex were home or skipping that house- 
hold and going on to the next consecutive household. Thus, the sample design 
attempted to meet the requirements of probability theory in order to admit the 
computation of sampling error but, for practical reasons, allowed for additional 
(supposedly insignificant) error insofar as the sample did not specify individual 
sample members. 

2 E. S. Bogardus, “Changes in Racial Distance,” International Journal of 
Opinion and Attitude Research, 1: 55-62, 1947. 

3 Ibid. 
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ETHNIC DIsTANCE QUOTIENTS FOR SEVEN Groups 
IN THE U.S.-1946 AND BuFrFra.o-1954 


Group U.S.-19464 Buffalo-1954 
Russians... » oie 3.38 
Poles...... esti im ae 1.69 
Italians... sellecedliniains seaépabnashiadinols. Sa 1.80 
EE A Ay a RO Re ee 2.32 2.28 
a ee: 2.97 
Negroes............. seiiaaisiiandastinisacniamieaa ae 3.29 
RTT a 3.29 


Further analysis of attitudes toward the eighteen groups included in the 
scale will be reported in another paper. 

Methodologically, the study was designed to make possible an analy- 
sis of three aspects of the Bogardus scale: (1) internal consistency, (2) 
equal-appearing intervals, and (3) the ordering of the items by respond- 
ents. 

Considerable criticism has been leveled at scales constructed by Thur- 
stone’s method of equal-appearing intervals because of the lack of 
any method of testing the internal consistency of such scales. The fact 
that the Ethnic Distance Scale is not just an equal-appearing interval 
attitude scale but in addition refers to reference groups ranging from 
intimate personal relationships to national impersonal relationships leads 
one to suspect that this scale might fit the pattern of logico-cultural 
internal consistency required by Guttman’s criterion of reproducibility. 

‘To test this hypothesis, it was assumed that if the scale were a perfect 
scale, all points to the right of any checked point from points | through 
4 would be checked, and that checking scale point 5, 6, or 7 would pre- 


clude checking any other scale points. Thus, checking point 2 would 


require also checking points 3 and 4. 

Guttman proposes that for a “true” scale, 90 per cent of the items 
should be perfectly scaled. Preliminary analysis of the first part of the 
hypothesis, that points 1 through 4 form a “true” scale on this one 
criterion, provides a coefficient of reproducibility of .967 (96.7 %) for 
our Buffalo survey data. On the basis of this survey, the Bogardus 
Ethnic Distance Scale is clearly a “true” scale by this one criterion. 





4 Thid. 
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Another sample of 139 high school students was given the Ethnic 
Distance Scale as a group-administered questionnaire. The coefficient of 
reproducibility on the student sample was .776. The Buffalo Survey was 
conducted through personal interviews. The interviewer handed the 
respondent a list of the eighteen groups and asked, ‘“Which of these 
groups would you debar from the nation?” etc. The interviewer entered 
the response on the schedule. Apparently, the discrepancy in reproduci- 
bility between the student and Buffalo samples is due to the difference 
in administration of the scale. Further research is necessary to determine 
the validity of this explanation. However, this finding most obviously 
points to a need for care in administering the Ethnic Distance Scale. 

The assumption of equal-appearing intervals based on the Thurstone 
technique of attitude scale construction is questionable from a number of 
angles. Instructions to judges do not specify consideration of the com- 
parative size of intervals between scale points. Nor are judges asked to 
sort items into as many piles as they find they can discriminate among 
items. The well-known “end effect” of psychophysics might justifiably 
be expected in the realm of attitudes too. There is some evidence that 
the intensity function in scaled attitudes might introduce an “end effect.” 

Referring to prejudice from a theoretical point of view, Gordon 
Allport proposes a distinction between biological motives, or “gut 
functions,’ and psychogenic motives, “in one and the same personality 
we find sentiments that are egalitarian up to a point, but that seem 
to turn turtle when miscegenation or occupational equality are men- 
tioned.”* In other words, the addition of vital biological needs intro- 
duces major differences into relationships in which such needs function 
and, in a quantitative sense, may be considered as creating larger differ- 
ences between these and other relations. 

If Allport’s hypothesis has any significance, we might expect to find a 
large proportion of respondents to the Ethnic Distance Scale checking 
item 5 (“speaking acquaintance only’) but not item 4 (“work in same 
office’) if they “turn turtle” when occupational equality is mentioned 
and willing to “have as close friends” but not “marry into group” if 
they “turn turtle” when miscegenation is mentioned. 

Since we have reproducibility, it is possible to construct a profile 
distribution toward any group in the scale by placing individuals at 
points on the scale indicating the closest relationship in which members 





5 In T. Parsons, E. A. Shils, Toward a General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 365-87. 
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would be accepted (the farthest left scale point checked ).“ Such a profile 
for four groups against whom there is high prejudice provides a limited 
test of Allport’s hypotheses and the equal-appearing intervals. The 
numbers of respondents who would have members of these groups “as 
speaking acquaintances only” are: Puerto Ricans 30, Negroes 29, 
Japanese 25, Tburks 22. The numbers of respondents who “would work 
in same office’ but not “have as next door neighbors” are: Puerto 
Ricans 33, Negroes 62, Japanese 43, Turks 31. For all groups, a smaller 
number “would have as speaking acquaintances only” than “would work 
in same office.” This indicates that the acquaintance-occupation interval 
is smaller, if anything, than the occupation-neighbor interval and that 
Allport’s occupational equality hypothesis is invalid. 

By contrast, the largest numbers of all types of the scale profile 
“would have as close friends’ but would not “marry into group”: 
Puerto Ricans 80, Negroes 91, Japanese 91, Turks 75.7 These data 
support Alliport’s miscegenation hypothesis. There appears to be a 
tendency for acceptance of Negroes, say, to increase up to the point of 
“close friend” but to drop regarding “marry.’’ Quantitatively, the 
interval between “‘close friend” and ‘marry’ seems to be considerably 
larger than any other in the scale. 

A direct attempt was made to compare the size of the “marry’- 
“close friend” interval with other scale intervals using a variation of 
Coombs’ Unfolding Technique.* After being asked to rank scale points 
in order of degree of intimacy, respondents were asked to compare this 
interval with other intervals in degree of intimacy. Obviously, these 
questions are extremely complex for use in community surveys. The 


large majority of the interviewers (students in a social psychology 


class) felt that most respondents did not understand these questions. 
Therefore, the results have questionable validity. Fifty-seven per cent 
said that the interval between scale points 1 and 2 was darger than that 
between 2 and 3. Of this 57 per cent, two thirds said it was still larger 
than the interval 2-5. On all questions the same proportion said the 
intervals were about the same as that which said the former interval was 


% Incidentally, reproducibility has already been implicitly assumed by 
Bogardus in computing Ethnic Distance Quotients by scoring the farthest left 
column number. 

7 The comparative figures of those who would “marry into group” are: 
Puerto Ricans 40, Negroes 15, Japanese 27, Turks 59. The total N’s in the profile 
scale are: Puerto Ricans 250, Negroes 250, Japanese 256, Turks 243. 

* See C. H. Coombs, “Theory and Methods of Social Measurement,” Research 
Methods in the Behavioral Sciences, edited by L. Festinger and D. Katz (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1953), pp. 496-523. 
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smaller. This is a tip-off on another weakness of these particular ques- 
tions. The higher frequency of larger responses is quite possibly due to 
the fact that this choice was presented first in the interview. However, 
the frequency of larger responses is so much higher than other responses 
that this might be only part of the explanation.* These results are in 
the direction of confirming the hypothesis that the “marry’’-“‘close 
friend” interval is larger than the middle scale intervals, but the data 
are too weak to be conclusive without further investigation. 
Examination of the internal consistency data shows that middle 
scale points produced more errors than end points on the scale. Re- 


spondents were also asked to order the scale points from most to least 
intimate. This question produced more reversals of the actual scale 
order in the middle of the scale than on either end. ‘The errors and 
order reversals in the middle range suggest a zone of indifference or 
ambiguity which might mean, conversely, that intensity of feeling is 


highest on the ends. 

Allport also suggests in the Parsons and Shils article that “national 
involvement” is essential to prejudice in the United States. There is 
some evidence which possibly supports this thesis,!° and it is felt that 
examination of the most distant end of the Ethnic Distance Scale, which 
refers to visitors to the nation and citizenship, might shed some light on 
this hypothesis. Further analysis is intended on this point and on the 
intensity function at this end of the scale. 

Summary. Preliminary analysis of an ethnic distance survey of the 
city of Buffalo in the spring of 1954, using Bogardus’ Ethnic Distance 
Scale, showed an increase in prejudice toward Russians from the 1946 
U.S. data and decreases toward Negroes, Japanese, and Italians. 

An analysis of internal consistency shows that the Ethnic Distance 
Scale is a “true” scale in that it meets Guttman’s criterion of a co- 
eficient of reproducibility of .90 or better for the four ordered response 
points in the scale. However, comparison with a group-administered 
sample indicates that the Scale is a “true” scale only when carefully 
administered in a personal interview. 

Preliminary analysis of the equal-appearing intervals in the Bogardus 
scale indicates that the interval “marry” to “close friend” on the closest 
distance end of the scale is larger than other intervals in the scale. ‘This 





% To test this, using the same questions, it would be necessary to make sure 
the respondent understood the question through a probe such as “Why?” and to 
control the order factor by alternating the order of presentation of choices. 

10 For example, evidence on formal institutionalization of the degree of 
“national involvement” is provided by a rank-order correlation of .712 between 
the size of national immigration quotas and Ethnic Distance Quotients, 
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lends support to Gordon Allport’s hypothesis that relationships in which 
biological motives function are areas in which authoritarian relations 
and prejudice tend to persist even when friendly relations are main- 
tained on psychogenic levels. 


It was found that there were more internal consistency errors and 
reversals of the actual scale order of points in the middle scale range, 
indicating a zone of indifference or ambiguity with intensity of feeling 
highest on the ends. 








REDUCING SOCIAL DISTANCE BETWEEN 
ARABS AND JEWS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


In a social situation in which human relations are as bitter as they are 
between the Arabs and the Israeli today, it would seem that only social 
farness exists. ‘“Border incidents” take place frequently, almost daily, 
extreme tensions exist on both sides of the armistice boundary line, and 
war may break out before this paper is published. At the Asian-African 
conference in Bandung, Indonesia, in April 1955, Dr. F. Jamali of Iraq 
urged the conference to call Israel “an illegitimate state and an aggres- 
sor’ and joined Prime Minister Nasser of Egypt in insisting that the 
Arabs be given back the territory “they were forced to yield to create 
the state of Israel.” A striking picture of the social farness between 
Irsael and Egypt, for instance, is given in the two interviews published 
recently in Newsweek! with Premier Sharett (Israel) and Premier 
Nasser (Egypt). Despite the dark side of the picture as indicated by an 
editorial writer when he said that “the attitude of both sides is hardening 
and the chances of a peaceful solution grow progressively less,” some 
constructive changes are in evidence. Since these are not nearly so well 
known as are the destructive changes, the constructive changes, slight 
as they may be, are presented in this report, for they indicate possibilities 
of reducing the farness relations. 

Arab expressions. There are indications, for example, among Arab 
students on the campus of the American University of Beirut, that the 
bitterness toward the Israeli is not as great as it was three or four years 
ago. Of course, this opinion is not representative of general Arab 
opinion. There is a tendency among the students to recognize that the 
establishment of Israel on lands claimed by the Arabs is an accomplished 
fact, unjust as it seems to them. The defeat of the Arab armies by the 
Israeli forces in 1948 “with the aid of the Western Democracies,” as 
claimed by the Arabs, did not convince the Arabs that their cause was 
unjust, but it did raise the question in the minds of some of the Arabs 
whether it is going to be possible to put Israel out of existence. . 

In an extensive interview by the writer with an older Lebanese Arab 
in Beirut in August 1954, a realistic though reluctant analysis of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict was made. This interviewee stated that if the 





1 Newsweek, May 30, 1955, pp. 38, 39. 
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Arab nations could get together and form one well-trained and equipped 
Arab army and that if the United Nations ‘‘would keep their hands 
off,” that is, give no aid to Israel, “we could drive the Jews into the 


‘ 


Sea.”’ Although this dramatic phrase is still used by the Arabs to describe 
their aim when they get organized for “the second round,”’* some first- 
hand observers believe that the phrase “drive the Jews into the Sea” 
is declining in use as time passes and as the possibilities of reaching this 
goal are decreasing. 

When this interviewee was asked what he thought were the pos- 
sibilities of forming a single strong, united Arab army, he replied that 
there are none. “The Arab nations are too divided among themselves, 
they are suspicious of each other, some of their governments are too 
fascist, some are too unstable, there are too many antagonistic elements 
within more than one Arab nation,” he explained. 

Winifred A. Coate, who has been for five years in charge of a relief 
center near Amman, Jordan, reports that “the Arab League has only a 
tenuous thread of unity running through it.”* However, in the realms 
of sentiment, all classes of Arabs are reported by President Carleton of 
Aleppo College, Syria, to be generally agreed on several points, such as: 
(1) the creation of the state of Israel was “an act of violence,” (2) the 
Arabs who were displaced were in no way to blame, (3) the present 
boundary lines in many cases separate villagers from their fields, (4) 
as Israel develops, it “must again demand more ‘living room,’” (5) 
Americans are mostly “to blame in all this.’’* 

In an interview in Damascus, Syria (August 1954), with an educated 
Arab refugee who had been in business in Palestine for many years but 
who had fled before the Israeli forces, the writer asked how he thought 
the Arab-Israeli conflict could be settled, and he replied without hesita- 
tion, “It is all settled.”’ In explanation he gave the startling reply, “The 
robbers will decide in favor of themselves.”’ By this he stated that when 
the issue comes before the United Nations for judgment, that organiza- 
tion, some of whose members “helped the Jews” to establish Israel “on 
Arab lands,” as he said, “will decide in favor of the Israeli.” All this 
was stated by the Palestinian Arab refugee without emotion and with 
the attitude that nothing can be done “to right the wrong.” He also 
believed that Americans are misinformed about the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, “because the Jews have excellent propaganda connections and the 
Arabs have almost none in the United States.” 


2 They lost the “first round” in 1948-49. 

3 “The Condition of Arab Refugees in Jordan,” International Affairs, 
X XIX :452. 

4 Alfred Carleton, “Can Israeli-Arab Relations Be Improved?” Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, XXXIII°4, 5. 
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Another indication of a slight outward modification of attitude was 
Egypt’s offer in 1954 to enter into negotiation of differences with Israel 
provided Israel will release lands in southern Israel sufficient to give 
Egypt direct land contacts with Jordan, another Arab country. While 
Israel declined to accept the proposal, yet the fact that any kind of 
proposal was made indicated that, despite bitter feelings, a change may 
be taking place from the time when no proposals were forthcoming. 

Israeli expressions. Israel, too, has been making negotiation pro- 
posals. Although these prescribe terms which the Arabs do not see their 
way clear to accept, yet they represent a change from the arbitrament of 
war. Within the past year Israel has proposed to release the funds of 
Arab settlers that were impounded in the banks of Israel to the Arab 
owners who fled during the War of 1948, but under conditions which 
the Arabs have declined to accept. 

Israel is disturbed by the military aid being furnished by the United 
States to a number of the Arab nations at the present time. While the 
aid is being given to bolster the Arab countries against a possible Soviet 
attack, Israeli fear that these new military resources may be turned 
against them by the Arabs. Hence, it is important for Israel to arrange 
for permanent national boundaries in place of the bristling uncertain 
armistice lines.” It is important, too, for the rest of the world, says 
Oscar Kraines, that stabilization come to the boundaries of “the only 
state in the Near East with a democratic government in operation.’ 

Small-scale refugee resettlement. The Palestine Arab refugees in 
camps number about the same as six years ago, even though some families 


are leaving the camps every year. The excess of birth rate over death 
rate makes up for the departures. Not only have some of the more 


energetic individuals and families been leaving the camps and taking root 
in the Arab countries, but small-scale resettlements occur.’ For example, 
Wilton Wynn describes a new village of 40 stone houses in Jordan that 
accommodates 200 refugees, constructed with the aid of contributions 
by American businessmen.* Another village is being promoted by Arab 
businessmen, and so on. The settlement of small groups of families does 


“offer some hope, albeit over a long period of time, for solving the 


refugee dilemma.’”® 


5 Hal Lehrman, “Arms for Arabs—and What for Israel?’’ Commentary, 
18:423 ff. 

6 Osear Kraines, Israel: The Emergence of a New Nation (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954), p. 44. 

7 Don Peretz, “The Arab Refugee Dilemma,” Foreign Affairs, 33:134 ff. 

8 “‘Cayve Men’ Arabs Make Transition,” Richmond News Leader, September 
6, 1954, p. 18. 

9 Peretz, op. cit., p. 148. 
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The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees, which was formed in 1950 and was intended “to shift the emphasis 
from a purely relief effort to one which provided work and eventual 
permanent resettlement for the refugee population,” has found it 
necessary “to continue the policy of direct relief.”!° It has also been 
active in developing new agricultural settlements for the refugees." 
The latter are anxious not to lose any claims they now have to compensa- 
tion from Israel. Some Israeli assert that the refugees are urged by 
their Arab governments not to resettle, partly as a means of keeping 
the claims for compensation alive and partly to keep the attention of 
the people at home away from serious weaknesses in the Arab govern- 
ments. 

Land reclamation plans. These plans, designed to provide more 
cultivable land for both the Israelis and the Arabs, have been pushed 
with some possibilities of success. The immediate aim has been, not to 
get the Israeli and the Arabs to work together in land reclamation 
plans, but to get each separately to work out mutually advantageous 
developments under the aegis of an outside instrumentality such as a 
United Nations Commission.'? Both Israel and the Arab countries have 
enough potentially arable land to meet population needs for the immed- 
iate future. In this connection, the fears of both Arabs and Jews could 
be allayed and joint negotiations might follow. 

As a special representative of the United States, Eric Johnston has 
spent considerable time on the ground, working out plans for dams and 
canals that would provide for the reclamation of many thousands of 
acres of cultivable land for Israel and also for the adjoining Arab 
countries. He was able to announce last year that both the Israeli and 
the Arabs had agreed in principle to the reclamation plans. Although 
it soon appeared that neither of the parties was willing to approve the 
practical moves called for by the plan, yet an agreement in principle is 
a change not to be entirely ignored. 

Unless war intervenes, the plan now in process of development by a 
joint committee of the Egyptian government and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees will give 50,000 
of the refugees now encamped on the Gaza strip of northwest Egypt a 





10 Stephen B. L. Penrose, President of American University of Beirut, 
speech for the World Council of Churches Conference, held in Beirut, May 1951. 

1] United Nations Review, 1:39, 40, March 1955. 

12 Cf. J. C. Hurewitz, “The U.N. Conciliation Commission for Palestine,” 
International Organization, V11:482-97. 
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chance “to reclaim their dignity and independence” on lands made 
cultivable by bringing water from the Nile via the existing Ismailia 
Canal and a siphon under the Suez Canal.!* 

Reduction of emotionalism. One of the major reasons why change 
takes place so slowly, if at all, in the Arab-Israeli situation is the high 
emotionalism that is felt on both sides. On the Israeli side the emo- 
tionalism is both positive and negative. It originally was largely the 
positive emotionalism of enthusiastic Zionists. A homeland had at last 
been attained. Zionism after many a struggle had achieved a major goal 
and was anxious to move ahead. An expansive freedom was bursting 
forth where previously had been only persecution and death. The in- 
vitation was extended to Jews everywhere to come and help build a 
nation. The response was extensive and expansion was in the air, an 
expansion that created Arab apprehension. On the other hand, Israeli 
claim that large numbers of Jews living in Yemen and Iraq were forced 
to flee from their countries and have been “evacuated to Israel where 
resettlement adds to the economic burden of the State.’’!4 

The negative emotionalism arises from fear of Arab threats to “drive 
the Jews into the Sea.” After all, Israel is a small nation of 1,500,000 
people surrounded by several Arab nations, totaling 40,000,000 hostile 
peoples. This negative emotionalism is currently being augmented by 
the arming of the Arab nations against communism. 

The negative emotionalism of the Arabs arises from two major 
sources, one from a sense of injustice and the other from fear. The 
Arabs definitely feel that Israel was founded “‘on stolen lands” and has 
spread its territory to other “lands robbed from the Arabs.”’ They 
claim that Israeli “occupy nearly 400 former Arab towns and villages,” 
that the Arabs “left behind over 10,000 shops and stores’ which are 
now “in Jewish hands,” and that Israel’s Custodian of Absentee Property 
“took over nearly 60 per cent of the country’s cultivatable land.”?” 

The bitterest of feelings are expressed by the Arabs'® regarding the 
Zionists as distinguished from Jews. The Jewish religion, as such, is 
treated with respect, but the Zionists are regarded by the Arabs as 
“organized European bandits who must be driven away.”'? This bitter- 
ness is also felt toward the Western democracies and the United Na- 
tions, whose political and economic forces are seen as supporters of 





13 “Canals, Siphons, Pumps to Help Reclaim Sinai Strip,” United Nations 
Review, 1:7-10, March 1955. 

14 From a letter written by a Jewish visitor to Israel, February 1955, 

15 Peretz, op. cit., p. 177. 

16 It needs to be kept in mind that the term “Arab” is a cultural one and 
that it includes not only people with Islam beliefs but also people with Christian 
beliefs and people with Jewish beliefs. 

17 Letter from an Arab friend. 
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“Alleged Israel,’”’ as the term is still used. Justice from the Arab point 
of view means nothing less than an Arab Palestine once again. 

Arab negative emotionalism is also due to fear that the Israeli desire 
more Arab lands. They feel that the rapid growth of the Israeli popula- 
tion by both births and immigration will necessitate “the taking of 
additional lands.”’ The occasional statements of Israeli speaking as 
individuals and not officially concerning Israeli’s expansion arouses fear 
in the Arab states. The size and strength of the Israeli army is un- 
doubtedly being played up over Arab radios, with an increase in fear 
being a major resultant. 

“Border incidents” involving the death of some Israeli and more 
Arabs, as a rule, at recurring intervals keep the emotionalism of both 
parties keyed to a high pitch. Elizabeth Monroe states that there are 
“far more Arab incursions than Jewish invasions,” but that the Arabs 
nearly always “cross the border in ones and twos’’ to “snatch whatever 
they can,” whereas “the Jewish incursions are military incursions.”!* 
The Jews living on their side of the border “feel perpetually uneasy,” 
and claim that the Arab incursions are made partly by Arab gunmen. In 
order to stop these numerous incursions, the Israeli soldiers may engage 
in a “reprisal,”’ which is likely to be reported widely because of the 
number of people killed (more Arabs than Israeli, as a rule),'® and 
which is designed to put at least a temporary end to Arab incursions. 
An extensive discussion by both an Israelic spokesmah and an Egyptian 
spokesman is presented in United Nations Review for June 1955.?° 
On hearing this discussion, the Security Council of the United Nations 


passed resolutions urging Egypt to take new precautions to prevent 


incursions into Israeli territory and Israel to cease her “reprisals.” 

The refugee camps are sore thumbs that keep the Arabs’ sense of 
injustice keyed high. The Israeli claim that Syria alone has undeveloped 
lands adequate for resettling the refugees from all the camps and that 
nothing is being done by the Arab countries for the refugees, who would 
die of starvation were it not for food rations furnished by the United 
Nations. The refugees, still hopeful of receiving some compensation if 
they stay in the camps, are making no effort, as a rule, to leave. As long 
as the camps exist, they are judged by the Arabs to be tangible evidence 
that injustice has been done to the Arab refugees. 

Further change. It has been proposed that if the present no man’s 
land between Israel and Jordan, for example, could be widened enough 
so that the patrol forces on the two sides could not come in contact and 





18 International Affairs, 29 :442. 

19 Moshe Brilliant, “Israel’s Policy of Reprisals,’ Harper's, March 1955, 
pp. 68 ff. 

20 Vol. I, pp. 54-63, 83-93. 
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so that individual refugees could not cross over, the “border incidents” 
would practically come to a halt; this, in turn, would mean that the 
emotionalism on both sides would not be repeatedly stirred up by killings 
and that substantial negotiations might be instituted. Where the 
boundary lines have been stabilized as between Israel and Lebanon, 
peaceful relations have obtained and Lebanon has been referred to as 
“Israel's friendliest neighbor.”?! There are serious difficulties, however, 
in the way of widening the no man’s land, particularly between Israel 
and Jordan, where the need is greatest. 

The release of the impounded funds of Arabs in Israel’s bank to the 
refugees would enable enough refugees to leave the camps so that some 
of the camps could be closed. Israel’s condition for releasing such funds, 
that the Arab countries officially recognize current boundary lines, is 
refused by the Arabs. 

As evidence of Israel’s desire to be fair, it is pointed out that 150,000 
Arabs now live in comparative peace in Israel, that they did not flee 
from Israel and have been given various degrees of recognition, even to 
the point of having Arab representatives selected to represent them in 
the Knesset, the national parliament. On the other hand, it is claimed 
by Arabs that most of the Arabs in Israel today have limited citizenship 
or second-class citizenship rights.2* An American observer reports that 
“every area in which Arabs are in the majority is under military rule,” 
with the general aim of creating “a Jewish majority in every such 
area. ** In other words, it is reported that the Jews regard the Arabs 
in Israel ‘‘as potential fifth columnists.” 

Another proposal is that Israel indemnify the Arab refugees for their 
homes, farms, and shops in Israel. As a result, nearly all, if not all, of 
the refugee camps would disappear, the Arab sense of injustice would 
be softened to the point where negotiations might consider establishing 
the armistice beundaries and adjustments that are needed throughout 
their distance of over 300 miles. Such compensation claims would be 


very large, and impossible for Israel to meet in view of the fact that her 


present national economy is not self-sustaining. Since the Jews do not 
trust the Arabs, they do not think that they could trust the Arab nations, 
even after compensation claims had been met. They point to sudden 
and even violent changes in Arab governments, to examples of fascist 
rule which scorns democratic rule “such as obtains in Israel.” “They 





21 R. Alan, “Israel’s Friendliest Neighbor,” Commentary, 13:551-59. 

22 Harold E. Fey, “Israeli Citizen, Class B,” The Christian Century, 
January 13, 1954, pp. 38-40. 

2% [bid., p. 38. 
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claim that the refugee problem is kept active for political reasons by 
the Arabs as a means of sidetracking the discontent of the poorer Arab 
classes with the misrule they suffer at the hands of their own govern- 
ments, and that “a peaceful settlement of the refugee problem will 
become possible only after the democratization of the Arab countries.” 
They do not believe that Israel would have any greater sense of security 
after compensation claims were paid than it has now. The lack of good 
will on both sides is a serious deterrent to social nearness. As Fernau 
states, “The Arabs and the new state in their midst face each other in 
armed suspicion.’’*4 An Iraqi statesman’s remark still remains significant, 
“We will never make peace with the Jews.’’?° 

It is suggested that “any break out of the present deadlock must come 
from outside the Arab-Israel world.’’*° The United Nations is a logical 
body to bring about a break in the deadlock. It has already done con- 
siderable in this direction and to bring about adjustments, beginning 
with the efforts of its representative, Dr. Ralph Bunche, in effecting a 
cessation of the Arab-Israeli war in 1948 and the establishment of 
armistice lines. Since that time it has performed a number of services, 
such as effecting the agreement announced on April 18, 1955, whereby 
the Israeli and Jordan commanders in the Jerusalem area promised “‘to 
prevent or suppress all firing or hostile acts” in a rectangular area in 
Jerusalem some six miles long and three miles wide. While such agree- 
ments do not touch the main issues, they illustrate possibilities for 
United Nations action. Slow constructive changes may ultimately over- 
come social farness, provided armed conflict in the meantime does not 
break out. 





24 F. W. Fernau, Moslems on the March (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1954), 
p. 124. 

25 Carl H. Voss, The Palestine Problem Today (Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1953), p. 58. 

26 Monroe, op. cit., p. 446. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Los Angeles State College. Karl Wallace is on sabbatical leave for 
the year and will spend most of the time in Mexico making a special 
study. Dr. Miriam Morris joins the faculty in September. Harold Diehl 
will direct the sociology program during the academic year beginning 
September 1955. Dr. Richard Nahrendorf has completed his studies on 
professional placements and occupational choices of sociology majors. 

College of the Pacific. Austin Van der Slice, chairman of the de- 
partment at the American University, Washington, D.C., served as 
visiting professor during the summer session. Harold S. Jacoby taught 
at Whittier College during the postsession. 

University of California. Kingsley Davis has accepted a permanent 
appointment as full professor beginning with the fall semester, September 
1955. He will offer courses and provide graduate training in the fields 
of his specialty—population, urbanism, and the family. Margaret T. 
Hodgen retired July 1, 1955. She was a member of the original Depart- 
ment of Social Institutions and subsequently a full professor in the 
Department of Sociology and Social Institutions. ‘Tamotsu Shibutani 
is returning from a half year’s sabbatical leave employed in completing 
book manuscripts for publication. William K. Kornhauser will resume 
instruction in the fall semester following a year’s leave of absence spent 
as a Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

University of Southern California. Wellman J. Warner, Chairman 
of the Sociology Department, New York University, taught in the six- 
week summer session. Meyer F. Nimkoff, Chairman of the Sociology 
Department, Florida State University, taught in the postsession. James 
Peterson has been promoted from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. E. S. Bogardus made a study in Iceland during the 
summer of social institutions of the Icelandic peoples. George Ellis of 
Yale University has joined the Department as instructor in sociology. 

Whittier College. Gerald Patton is conducting a study group of 
high school students in Europe this summer. 





PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES. Edited 
by Fred Eggan. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 
vii > 567. 


This volume is a revised and enlarged edition of a standard work, 
which applies the methods of social anthropology to the study of North 
American Indian tribes. It is a collection of essays on social organization, 
law, and religion, with particular emphasis on the kinship systems of 
representative tribes. Meaningful answers are provided to such questions 
as: What is a kinship system? How may a kinship system be studied ? 
What is the relation between kinship terminology and behavior? and 
How can we explain kinship systems in a scientifically useful way ? 

Although several of the essays are general in scope, for the most part, 
they deal with specific tribes of people, such as the Cheyenne and Arap- 
aho, the Kiowa-Apache, the Chiricahua Apache, the Fox, the Eastern 
Cherokee, the Plains Indians, and the Klamatha Reservation. The 
essays were originally written by seven students of A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown and presented to him upon the occasion of his accepting the chair 
of Social Anthropology at Oxford University. The second edition is 
enriched by new chapters on the history of a study of social organiza- 
tions and on the methods, techniques, and results of social anthropology 
as applied to North American tribes. This book is a scholarly study of 
the social organization and cultural life of the American Indian and is 
a valuable contribution to the field of social anthropology. 

FLOYD A. POLLOCK 
Stephen F. Austin State College 


IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY. Paris: Unesco, Vol. VI, No. 1, 
March 1955. 


In an article on “The Possibilities of Soilless Cultivation,” J.W.E.H. 
Sholto Douglas points out how by “divorcing food production from the 
soil,”’ it will be possible for ‘countries lacking fertile farmland to grow 
all the crops they need to nourish their people.” In discussing “Blood 
Groups and Racial Groups,” A. E. Mourant presents data which sug- 
gest that nature’s blood groups—A, B, AB, O, M, N, and Rh—are 


more important than man-made division of human beings into racial 


groups. 
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THE ART OF INDIAN ASIA. By Heinrich Zimmer. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., Bollingen Series XXXIX, 1955, Vol. I: pp. xix+465; Vol. 
II: pp. xviii+-614 plates. 


The editors of this work have compiled Professor Zimmer's lectures, 
which he delivered at Columbia University in the winter of 1941, into 
two volumes: one, the text; and the second, plates, many of. which were 
furnished by courtesy of Life’s photographers. The book is basically 
socioanthropologically oriented, describing the civilization of the Indus 
valley and illustrating the ideals of beauty as found in India and the 
various symbolisms of the lotus. For students of Indian cultures (Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, and Brahmism) this encyclopedic work is indispensable. 

HANS A. ILLING 


ZEST FOR WORK. Industry Rediscovers the Individual. By Rexford 
Hersey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, pp. xvi+-270. 


“To highlight the problems and struggles of individuals, particularly 
workers, as they endeavor to adjust to the vicissitudes of life and main- 
tain their independence, dignity and initiative,” is the declared purpose 
of Professor Hersey in presenting this report of his twenty-seven years 
of actual research in the field. The investigation included one hundred 
workers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the German State Railways, and 
a laboratory study specializing in the physicochemical and physiological 
functioning of the normal individual in relation to his emotional re- 
actions. 

The study, from 1927 to 1954, was directed toward finding out what 
factors tended to make workers independent, self-reliant, interested in 
their work, and, on the whole, happy beings. What made them produc- 
tive and willing to give their energy without restraint to the job? 
Through interviewing and testing factors on the job, in their homes, and 
in living with the men as closely as possible, investigator Hersey sought 
to attain insight into the problems. Naturally, he found among the 
German workers a good many anxieties connected with the political 
situation in Nazi Germany. From all this long-time survey, he con- 
cludes that a satisfactory body of industrial law should provide, among 
other things, (1) safeguards against unfair treatment, (2) punishment 
in proportion to negligence and inefficiency, (3) reward in proportion 
to effort and efficiency, and (4) education through recognition of the 
workers’ rights to growth and self-expression. The number of workers 
used as a sample, however, seems too small to base valid conclusions on 
it. M.J.V. 
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PROBLEMS AND POLICY IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. By Hilary M. 
Leyendecker. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, pp. xiv +400. 


According to the author, this volume was written for the beginner in 
public assistance, be he student, worker in training, newly elected official, 
or newly appointed welfare board member. What it aims to do for the 
beginner is to present a comprehensive view of the way in which public 
assistance is administered. An attempt is also made to develop an under- 
standing of how and why public assistance has taken its present form. 
In order to give both the comprehensive and developmental view, the 
content ranges from a discussion of topics such as the theoretical differ- 
ence between poverty and insecurity to a consideration of the role of the 
supervisor in a local public assistance office, via inquiry into the Poor 
Law origins, the legislative framework of public assistance, and standards 
and methods of administrative operation. 

In form and approach, Problems and Policy of Public Assistance is 
a textbook. As a textbook dealing with social welfare subject matter it 
is perhaps a notch or two above others in giving a more complete and a 
more operationally realistic picture of the program. This achievement, 
however, may also be its weakness as a book for the beginner. It may 
give “too much, too soon.”’ In passing it might be noted that this volume 
was published posthumously by a group of distinguished social welfare 
workers and sociologists who were acquainted with the author in his 
work both as a staff member of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare and as a university teacher. NORRIS E. CLASS 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN AMERI.- 
CAN LIFE. By Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1955, pp. ix+-212. 


This is a fair and understanding treatise on the life of Booker T. 
Washington, evaluating his aims and work in terms of the racial atti- 
tudes of his time. When he was in his prime fifty years ago, his policy 
of gradualism in helping the Negro to rise in the scale of civilization is 
shown to have had many of the marks of wisdom. His critics urged a 


more impetuous program, which in the early years of this century might 
have thrown race relations in the United States backward a generation. 
His conservative program is contrasted with the radical philosophy of 


some of his critics. The human nature side of his personality, including 
weaknesses as an administrator, are given space; his indefatigableness 
stands out as a strong characteristic. His contributions to an under- 
standing of race relations made him a benefactor not only of his race 
but of all peoples. 
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THE NORWEGIANS. A Study in National Culture. By David Rodvik. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. vi+-165. 


This report is based on interviews with more than 500 adults and 
talks with observations of 1,700 children and young people extending 
over a period of several months during the year 1950, Among the aspects 
of Norwegian life and culture that are treated are these: family life, the 
younger generation, the upper and middle groups, the farmers, the 
workers and fishermen, religious patterns, political trends, attitudes 
toward others. Materials from interviews are quoted on nearly every 
page to illustrate the conclusions at which the author and his wife 
arrived. The result is a fair-minded and interesting description of what 
Norwegians are doing and thinking today. We see them as a hard- 
working national group, struggling first to make a living and second to 
improve their standard of living, provided they are not crushed by a 
devastating war between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. More attention 
might have been given the significant role played by cooperatives in 
Norway, to the nature and function of social legislation, and to the 
nature and place of college and university life. Some readers will deplore 
the absence of statistics, while others will feel that the loss is not great. 

E.S.B. 


PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD. By Kenneth B. Clark. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1955, pp. 151. 


This book by a well-known psychologist and student of child develop- 
ment is probably the best summary so far of the results of research on 
the effects of segregation on young children. It is primarily concerned 
with an attempt to pin down reliable knowledge in this field, but has no 
hesitation in expressing value judgments about the facts reported. The 
framework of thought is primarily psychological, but with psychiatric 
sophistication and full awareness of the social and cultural factors in- 
volved. The author holds that segregation seriously harms the children 
of both the majority and the minority groups. In style it is a happy 
combination of clear nontechnical reporting with careful discrimination 
in the use of language. The materials presented are said to have been 
influential when presented to the Supreme Court prior to the historic 
antisegregation decision of May 17, 1954. 

This book is a must for every teacher in the field of ethnic relations 
and can be freely recommended to other teachers, to parents, and to 
social workers. SAMUEL H. LEGER 

George Pepperdine College 
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BLACKWAYS OF KENT. By Hylan Lewis. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1955, pp. xxiv-+-337. 


In this study of “the customs of the Negro” in a biracial community 
of about 4,000 people in the Piedmont South, the author shows how the 
Negro in Kent has developed a “subculture,” not in a vacuum, but in 
response to “the demands of on-going existence” in a community pre- 
dominantly white; and he notes that there is evidence of change “‘in 


the older order, change in the Negro subculture itself, and change be- 


tween white and black.” 

The content of this Negro subculture is discussed in relation to 
cultural complexes, marriage and the family, economics, religion, teach- 
ing the children, government and social control, social organization, 
orientations and values, and integration of the subculture. The book is 
an original contribution regarding “how the Negro people treat them- 
selves against the background of the manner in which they are treated 
in the larger society” in which they live. A.R.R. 


EGYPT’S LIBERATION. The Philosophy of the Revolution. By Premier 
Gamul Abdul Nasser. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 
119. 


In the Introduétion Dorothy Thompson says that this book is the 
account of “a revolutionary leader who is conscious of the limitations 
of revolution—and of force,” that it is “remarkable for the absence of 
personal egotism and power-lust so common to initiators of coups d’etat,” 
and that Nasser “reveals himself as a patriotic idealist animated, 


initially, by too naive a faith in his people.” 

In this brief but candid statement the author claims that the Revolu- 
tion of 1952 in Egypt did not stem from any one event, such as the 
failure of the Egyptian Army in Palestine in 1948, but from a combina- 
tion of events arising out of the history of Egypt during the preceding 
centuries. Nasser led in the Revolution, expecting that the masses of 
the nation would consolidate themselves behind the “vanguard in an 
ordered, organized move,” but found that “dissension, chaos, vindic- 
tiveness, and selfishness were unleashed,” and that “every man wanted 
selfishly to benefit by the revolution.’ This failure of the masses, the 
author has concluded, grew out of their oppression in the past. He 
believed that a social revolution was needed as well as a political revo- 
lution. This social revolution involves obtaining better living conditions 
for the masses, but has “aroused resentment in large land owners,” has 
“angered the politicians of the old regimes,’ and antagonized “many 
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government officials.” In a united and developing Egypt, the Premier 
envisions Egypt as protector of Africa’s 200 millions of people. He con- 
cludes with a plea for the hundreds of millions of Moslems to get 
together and cooperate in attaining political power and significance. 
The book is significant in its analysis of the Revolution of 1952, but 
needs to be supplemented by specifically formulated proposals for the 
development of Egypt and by explanations of how these next steps may 
be made. E.S.B. 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE—PAST AND PRESENT. 300 Years in Jewish 
Life in the United States. Volume IV. New York: Jewish Encyclopedia, 
1955, pp. 480. 


This fourth volume of the series ‘““The Jewish People—Past and 
Present” is dedicated to the history of American Jewry on the occasion 
of the 300th anniversary of the landing of the first group of twenty-three 
Jews in New Amsterdam in 1654. The various aspects of the Jewish 
population, its group life, and its activities in diverse fields—religious, 
cultural, socioeconomic—during the last three hundred years are pre- 
sented in this volume. Attention is given to the economic and cultural 
adjustment of the new Jewish immigrant masses in the new environ- 
ment, their unique role in the socioeconomic life of the United States, 
and the influence of the American environment and culture on the 
individual and collective development of the Jewish citizens in the 
United States of America, with the emphasis being placed on the period 
covering the last seventy-odd years, during which about two and one- 
half millions of Jews emigrated from East and Central European 
countries to our country. BERNARD COHEN 


THE THIRD DOOR. By Ellen Terry. New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1955, pp. viii +304. 


In this well-written book the author, who refers to herself as being 


’ 


“born a Southern Negro,” was light complexioned enough to have been 
accepted as white in almost any community. However, she refused to 
pass as a white person, and therefore she was the victim of sneers, abuse, 
and even of adverse treatment that is not recorded because it would 
“have infringed upon good taste.’”’ She tells of some of her bitterest 
experiences with restraint and in a way that she believes “will sow 
happiness in place of discord, hope in place of despair, and faith in our 
American future.”’ Although most of the book is given to the descrip- 
tion of one belittling, if not degrading, experience after another that 
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the author received at the hands of white people, she closes with data 
indicating widespread changes in the treatment accorded Negroes by 
white people. Her book is dedicated to that day when “there will be 
no door in America marked ‘colored’ and no door marked ‘white,’ ”’ but 
only a third door, “free from racial designation, through which all 
Americans, all of God’s children, will walk in peace and dignity.” 
E.S.B. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


1954 CO-OP YEARBOOK. Edited by Philip J. Dodge. Chicago: The Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A., 1954, pp. 123. 


This is a well-written summary of the state of development of the 
cooperative movement in the United States. After reviewing the scope 
of cooperation, it describes national cooperatives—first the educational 
and informational and then the business and financial types. It surveys 
regional cooperatives in both the United States and Canada and also 
cooperative insurance organizations. An important section deals with the 
many ways in which cooperatives pay taxes. Charts and statistical tables 
give the document substantial bases. 


THE CITY: URBANISM AND URBANIZATION IN MAJOR WORLD 
REGIONS. By Rose Hum Lee. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1955, pp. xxv +569. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book attempts to describe cities in major 
world regions. Non-Western as well as Western cities are described. 
‘The major emphasis is on ‘“‘the dominant role cities played in initiating 
and perpetuating changes in behavior patterns and institutional organiza- 
tions.” The chapters are grouped under the following headings: An 
Orientation, The Growth of Cities in Major World Regions, The 
Physical and Population Structure, Urban Social Institutions, Urban 
Ways of Life, Urban Social Problems, and Urban Planning and Social 
Trends. Only a few chapters are devoted to each of these main fields, 
which may be regarded as a weakness in that it leaves gaps, but the 
extent of the material on urbanism is now so extensive that no treatise 
can encompass it all in one volume. The description of the development 
of cities in the main world regions is especially useful. Materials here- 
tofore found in scattered documents are concisely summarized and 


presented in an enlightening manner. The remainder of the chapters 


are organized to provide a logical scheme for the analysis of the changes 
that have affected social life as cities have grown and multiplied. 
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‘The complexity of cities and the rapid changes that have occurred in 
urban areas have brought about a unique and new way of life. In fact, 
all phases of life have been affected by the urbanization process. The 
author describes some of the main changes that have occurred in the 
urban setting. Each part is introduced by a prologue which sets forth 
an overview of the material covered. As a textbook in urban sociology 
this is one of the best. It provides sufficient concrete material, including 
pictures as well as tables and other graphic material, to give students 
a clear understanding of what urbanism means and its significance for 
modern society. M.H.N. 


HISTORY OF COOPERATION. By Emory S. Bogardus. Chicago and 
Washington: The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1955, pp. 91. 


The second revised edition of this 1946 booklet gives, as the title 
indicates, a historical perspective of cooperation with an objective analy- 
sis of its occurrence as a movement in those countries where it has 
achieved at least some modicum of success. Pointing out that coopera- 
tion is as universal as life itself, Bogardus, always deeply interested in 
the subject, ably and meticulously discusses its meaning and its prev- 
alence in life processes. It begins ‘on subhuman levels” and reaches 
“to the most sacrificial and others-centered behavior of human beings.” 
Every country that has had any development and growth in the move- 
ment has been marked for its most significant contributions, all of which 
makes the booklet a kind of literary silo for information about coopera- 
tion. Added to this is a “discussion circle guide” consisting of starting 
points, discussion points, and readings. An annotated bibliography is 
offered which will be of great service in assisting readers and discussion 
groups preparing to acquaint themselves with the best materials on the 
subject. The booklet is a welcome addition to the bookshelf labeled 


“Cooperation.” M.J.V. 


INTRODUCTION TO RECREATION EDUCATION. By John H. Jenny. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1955, pp. xiv +310. 


This appears to be a basic text and, perhaps, one of the most com- 
prehensive to be found in the flood of new books on recreation. First, the 
history, second, the basic concepts (mostly of an educational and a 
sociological nature), third, the various stages, types, settings, even 
community organization in terms of financing, and, fourth, an evaluation 
of present and future trends are discussed. Each chapter of the twenty- 
one concludes with study questions and a variety of suggested and 
documented readings. HANS A. ILLING 
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FINANCING THE INSTALMENT PURCHASES OF THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY. By Clyde William Phelps. Baltimore: Commercial Credit 
Company, 1954, pp. 105. 


This is the third in a series of studies in consumer credit written by 
Professor Phelps. Theoretical and practicable aspects of the subject 
have been skillfully interwoven in this analysis of a credit problem 
which has become critical in the American economy. Attention is given 
to the American standard of living and to instalment buying as a major 
factor in it, the types of instalment credit and financing institutions, 
reasonableness in charging for finance services, the significance of con- 
venience in purchasing, credit advantages in instalment buying, and 
other related areas. 

This monograph is unique in that it begins with a summary—a 
splendid idea to furnish a perspective for the study as a whole and to 
increase appreciation of the conclusions in the final chapter. Current 
criticisms of the influence of credit buying on the American standard of 
living and the expansion of the economy have been faced squarely by 
the author, his views and conclusions being realistic and not at all 
alarmist. It is true that in America there is widespread ownership of 
homes, automobiles, household appliances, and other durable goods that 
are characteristic of the American level of living—the highest in the 
world. It is comforting to learn that, although the volume of consumer 
credit reaches a fantastic sum in billions of dollars, the unpaid debt is 
relatively nominal in the over-all picture. Automobile financing is, of 
course, a major element in this credit problem; though most homes also 
are bought on credit, this aspect of credit is criticized less severely. 

In this study Professor Phelps is primarily concerned with the func- 
tions of the sales finance company, particularly the methods and extent 
of financing instalment purchases of the American family, but he is 


consistently aware of the broader social implications of both the func- 


tions and problems of finance. J-E.N. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. By Henry J. Abraham. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 38. 


After probing the subject of compulsory voting somewhat intensively, 
a number of conclusions are reached, such as: voting is not a social 
duty which should be made a legal duty; it is not the total participation 
of the electorate that counts, but the number of informed voters that 
is important; a compelled vote is not synonymous with an intelligent 
vote; and compulsory voting fails to address itself to the causes of non- 
voting. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT MENTAL ILLNESS. By Orin R. 
Yost. New York: Exposition Press, 1953, pp. 165. 


This book gives “information that will be useful” in dealing with 
emotional problems, “drives, and adjustments.” Special attention is 


given to alcoholism, drug addiction, epilepsy, and suicide. Mental ill- 
ness is discussed in terms of “a public responsibility.” 


THE VIOLATORS. By Israel Beckhardt with Wenzell Brown. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, pp. 253. 


The Violators contains several case histories of criminals and delin- 
quents investigated by a Bronx County probation officer. Involved are 
crimes of passion, abortion, sex, fetishism, psychopathy, narcotic viola- 
tions, and others. ‘his book makes absorbing reading of an order not 
very far removed from the typical newspaper exposé or murder mystery. 
As case history material, the book could be of professional use to the 
sociologist ; as a means of relaxation it will probably have a greater use. 
The layman devoted to the tabloid’s provocative bombardment of sex, 
passion, and crime will not be disappointed here and more than likely 
will be educated a whit by the author’s attempt to explain the criminal 
in terms of his past history. ‘he crimes are bizarre; their explanations 
primarily psychological. JEROME GREEN 


ADULT EDUCATION AND GROUP WORK. By Louis Lowy. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1955, pp. 224. 


This book is written by a practitioner in adult education and in group 
work, who has described a number of ways whereby people engaged in 
adult education can use group work procedures and whereby group 
workers can serve usefully in the field of adult education. While most 
group workers are employed in helping youth in groups to develop their 
personalities, an increasing number are working with groups of adults 
who are seeking more useful ways of living. Although this is not a 
research book, it contains important materials drawn from the personal 
experiences of the author, and it concludes with a summary of twelve 
generalizations about the nature of human needs and how they may be 
met through adult-educational and group-work techniques. The author 
shows some of the interrelationships between the techniques used in the 
two fields of adult education and group work. The book will assist the 
workers in these related fields to join forces in meeting common prob- 
lems. E.S.B. 
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THE DIXIECRAT MOVEMENT. By Emile B. Ader. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1955, pp. 24. 


The Dixiecrat or States’ Rights Democratic Party was a “party of 
reaction” that tried to resurrect the doctrine of states’ rights and to 
bolster the spread of conservative thought—especially on the racial 
issue . . .”’ However, its actions suggested that “Southern voters would 
support independent candidates, or worse yet, vote for a Republican 
presidential nominee,” but as a recipient for many years of the benefits 
of the “welfare state,’ the South could not accept “wholeheartedly the 
traditional states’ right appeal.” 


TRUANTS FROM LIFE: THE REHABILITATION OF EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN. By Bruno Bettelheim. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955, pp. 551. 


After a brief introduction and a description of the Sonia Shankman 
Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago, the author describes in 
detail four selected case histories whose subjects lived at the Orthogenic 
School for a minimum of three years. These are cases of selected dis- 
turbed youngsters. Their activities were carefully observed and recorded 
—"‘in class and outdoors, at play and at rest, on trips, in the bathroom 
and while asleep in bed.” The day-in and day-out observance of their 
behavior gives a picture of the process of change from personal dis- 
organization to integration, with periods of relapses and readjustments. 
The rehabilitation of several disturbed children is not an easy matter, 
for their attitudes and ways of life must be transformed. 

Paul is a case of “psychological institutionalism,” for his disturbance 
was aggravated by the type of “homes” and institutions in which he 
had lived, but the staff of the Orthogenic School was able to help him be- 


come adjusted and to find himself as a person. Mary is a schizophrenic 
girl, but she was able to make certain adjustments and to experience an 
“emotional rebirth’ —not without certain breakdowns, however. John 
suffered from certain physical difficulties and phantasies. The state- 
ment, “Ice cream is better than God,” epitomizes the total oral fixation 
of John. He made improvements slowly and not without great difficulty. 
Harry had delinquency symptoms, especially running away; but he made 


considerable progress toward personality integration. 

The book tells the stories from birth through treatment and into the 
following years as well. The family life of each person is described. A 
fuller description of the total background and the social world in which 
each child lived would have given the reader a better understanding 
of the social conditioning factors of their disturbance. M.H.N. 
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THE SOCIAL ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE. Third Edition., By 
Wilson Gee. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954, pp. viii+-616. 


A major development in this revision of a standard work in its field 
is the introduction of the 1950 Census figures. Parts One and ‘Two deal 
with agricultural and economic problems; Part ‘Three considers such 
subjects as rural population trends, rural public welfare, and community 
organization; Part Four discusses the small town, the farm family, the 
rural church and school. 


* AGRICULTURAL POLICY. By Rainer Schichele. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954, pp. x +453. 


The student of rural sociology will find valuable materials in this 
volume, dealing with such subjects as policy making in a free society; 
individual freedom, social responsibility, and government functions; the 
agricultural lag; farm price policies; the family farm; encouragement of 
farmer cooperatives. Regarding the last-mentioned topic, the author 
states that the decentralized democratic control exercised by coopera- 
tives through active membership relations is “peculiarly appropriate 
for meeting certain needs of a family-farm type of agriculture.” 


DELINQUENT BOYS: THE CULTURE OF THE GANG. By Albert K. 
Cohen. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. v +202. 


The general theme of the book is that the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency can be dealt with if one understands delinquency as a persistent 
subculture that is traditional in certain areas of cities. Much has been 
written about gangs, but the author’s contention is that the problem 
of accounting for the delinquent subculture has not been thoroughly 
explored. He tries to show why it is there to be joined, why it is located 
where it is, and why it has a peculiar content. Before he discusses his 
“general theory of subcultures,” he presents a brief summary of the 
“unsolved problems of juvenile delinquency” and “facts the theory must 
fit.” 

In elaborating the theory of subculture, the author points out that 
when people who share similar problems are free to associate with one 
another, the solutions are collectively elaborated and these collective 
solutions are the subcultures of society. The family is a unit in the 


subculture class system. The delinquent subculture is mostly to be 
found in the working class. Children in this class grow up in a different 
world from that in which middle-class children are reared—with 
different models, personality types, values, aspirations, and inclinations. 
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However, in schools and elsewhere children are usually judged in terms 
of the middle-class standards. Working-class children are poorly 
equipped to meet these standards. So they draw together in gangs and 
other little groups. Within these groups boys work out their own solu- 
tions of their problems. Female delinquents do not usually take the 
form of delinquent subculture, but for boys, gangs provide opportunities 
for joint activities. The members of gangs are governed by common 
undertakings, common sentiments, and common loyalties. 

The author’s theoretical formulations provide bases for the analysis 
of nonconforming behavior of children, especially boys, who live in a 
working-class community with distinct characteristics which can be 
regarded as the culture of the group. This is an important approach 
to the study of delinquency, but the formulation of the author’s theory 
of subcultural aspects of delinquent behavior is not too clear in parts. 
Additional concrete material would have added to the clarification of 
the theory. It is recognized that more research is needed before a more 
nearly complete formulation of a theoretical frame of reference can be 
achieved. M.H.N. 


SPEAK TRUTH TO POWER. A Quaker Search for an Alternative to 
Violence. New York and other addresses: American Friends Service 
Committee, 1955, pp. 72. 


A sincere and clearly worded statement of the nonviolence position, 
which, however, does not seem to come sharply enough to practical 
grips with a world situation in which there is a powerful, aspiring, and 
ruthless exponent of violence. 


EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY. A Handbook. Compiled by 
Wilma Donahue. New York: Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow & 
Company, Inc., 1955, pp. 338. 


Prepared under the auspices of the Adult Education Association of 
America; this handbook contains a great many practical suggestions for 
meeting the problems of persons of “later maturity.” The suggestions 


range from the regular curricula of evening schools and the plan in- 
augurated by Boston University for giving persons 65 years of age and 
over “retirement scholarships” with privileges of taking university 
courses without payment of tuition, to all kinds of activity programs as 
developed in different parts of the United States. A basic idea is that 
persons of “later maturity” can continue to grow to the extent that they 
develop new interests in life. 
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YOUR MARRIAGE. By Norman E. Himes, revised and enlarged by Donald 
L. Taylor. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1955, pp. 384-+-xiv. 


‘The purpose of this revision is described in the author’s Introduction 
as making “this useful book more useful.”” The original volume was 
useful particularly because of its comprehensive analysis of the economic 
aspects of family living and also because of its more general treatment 
of other phases of marital adjustment. The revision adds significant 
sections on courtship, love, personality, modern emphasis on childbirth, 
and sections on divorce and community aids for improving marnage. 
The entire book is brought up to date by introduction of new research 
materials and case analyses. It has a simple but attractive format, an 
informal and conversational style of writing and current bibliographies 
after each chapter. It will prove a valuable source of reference for both 
teachers and students in functional marriage courses. J-A.P. 


METHODISM LOOKS AT THE CITY. Edited by Robert A, Mckibben. 
New York: Board of Missions, The Methodist Church, 1954, pp. 236. 


This document contains seven general addresses, such as “The Church 
and Population Trends” by Murray Leiffer and “Human Factors in 
Urban Living” by G. Bromley Oxnam. It offers 170 pages of concrete 
suggestions on special topics, notably, religious leadership in urban life, 


the urban church and the larger community, public relations for the 
urban church. These materials are carefully edited and clearly presented. 


CONSUMER COOPERATION IN FINLAND. By Esko Aaltonen. Hel- 
sinki: The Cooperative Union K.K., 1954, pp. 169. 


This is an abbreviated edition of a large report of 536 pages. It re- 
views the development of the joint cooperative movement in Finland to 
1917 when certain urban and labor groups formed their “progressive” 
national wholesale and educational organizations. It continues with a 
survey of the Progressive wing of the movement after the separation, 
giving many interesting details as well as outlining general lines of 
development. 

One of the problems discussed relates to observing political neutrality, 
with the Progressive wing favoring such neutrality at its congresses by 
substantial majorities, but with an active minority wishing the general 
organization to support the Labor party. The report concludes with a 
statement of the ways in which the cooperative movement as a whole 
has enabled the lower economic layers of society to raise their living 
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conditions. Since the book purports to deal with “consumer cooperation 
in Finland,” it would seem that if space had been given to the activities 
of the conservative and farmer division of the movement since 1917, 
the result would have been a more complete picture of cooperatives in 
Finland. E.S.B. 


NATIONAL POLICIES FOR EDUCATION, HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1955, pp. xxxviii+551. 


In this volume, one of six volumes reporting on as many major con- 
ferences held in connection with Columbia’s Bicentennial, a total of 
fifty-five papers are published. They deal with policies for universal 
public education, policies for higher education, the social services and 
the free economy, income security for a free people, religion in educa- 
tion, academic freedom, and government and social welfare. The con- 
tributors to this symposium include G. W. Allport, Robert M. Maclver, 
Lyman Bryson, Eleanor Roosevelt, Beardsley Ruml, Adlai E. Stevenson. 


THE DAWN OF THE POST-MODERN ERA. By E. J. Trueblood. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. xii+-198. 


From the standpoint of Christian personalism the author holds that 
the world has left the ‘modern age” and entered the “atomic age,” in 
which man’s interest in developing technical processes has far outrun 
his interest in developing new psychosocial attitudes commensurate with 
the needs of an atomic age. After discussing persons and institutions, 
he presents “the dimensions of full human existence.” He concludes by 
giving a number of “challenges of the atomic age,” the greatest of 
which is the development of ‘a human society in which every person 
can and will attain his highest potentialities.” 


BROADCASTING TELEVISION AND RADIO. By Walter K. Kingson, 
Rome Cowgill, and Ralph Levy. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, 
pp. xviii +274, 


Various phases of television and radio broadcasting are described 
with the same realism that characterizes both mediums. The first part of 
the book deals with television and radio performance, including broad- 
cast speech, television and radio acting techniques, and announcing. 
The second part describes writing and directing for television and radio. 
The last section concentrates on the more general aspects of broad- 
casting, with a brief history of the two mediums, the organization and 
functions of the Federal Communications Commission, stations and 
networks, advertising, audience measurement, educational uses of both 
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television and radio, and international broadcasting. ‘he main purpose 
of the book is to provide practical helps for those who are engaged 
in television and radio broadcasting. The last part, however, has 
material of general interest to social scientists. There are no footnotes 
to indicate the sources of the data, but in some instances references are 
given in the body of the chapter. A general bibliography of selected books 
and some scripts are included. M.H.N. 


ANCIENT EDUCATION. By William A. Smith. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955, pp. xii+-309. 


This book traces the rise of culture procedures in brief survey form 
in seven early peoples—‘‘the Mesopotamians, the Egyptians, the Indians 
(East), the Chinese, the Greeks, the Romans and the Hebrews.” It 
deals with what are called the foundations of what ultimately came to 
be “the organized institutional programs” of education, although the 
educational aspects of the cultures are not treated sufficiently. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CO-OPERATION. By K. N. Nails and others. Bombay: 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 1954, pp. vi-+-300. 


The fifty years that have passed since the cooperative movement was 


inaugurated in India are divided into an initial stage and four main 
periods. Different aspects of the movement are given special treatment, 
for example, urban cooperation, central federations, supervision, and 
education. 

In India cooperatives have developed extensively in rural areas. Credit 
cooperatives have played an extensive role in the movement. While the 
Bombay and Madras areas have shown the greatest growth, the Punjab, 
West Bengal, and other areas have reflected considerable cooperative 
activity. Because of the high percentage of illiterate members, consider- 
able direction and financial support from government sources have been 
necessary. 

The consumer in India is described as ‘‘a forgotten element in the 
economic process particularly because of his failure to take cognizance 
of his own importance and the lack of his organization.’’ Cooperative 
education is a continuous job of “keeping the leadership and membership 
of consumers’ cooperatives ahead of developments.’’ Cooperative em- 
ployees need to be workers “inspired to be of service to the community 
through cooperative organizations,” not just successful business em- 
ployees. Cooperatives make possible an economic equality that is es- 
sential, for “political equality without economic equality’ means that 


A oe nate, cee 
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“the substance of self-rule is nonexistent for the large mass of the 
people.”” Furthermore, “if economic equality is enforced by a regime of 
imposed uniformity, totalitarianism will down political freedom and 
equality.” 

This book shows to the cooperators of India the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their activities, and at the same time for people in other coun- 
tries it fills in an important part of the picture of the around-the-world 
cooperative movement. E.S.B. 


CO-OPERATORS YEAR BOOK, 1955. A Symposium. Leicester, England: 
Cooperative Productive Federation, 1955, pp. 110. 


Among the cooperative leaders of England who contribute to this 
yearbook are H. V. Twigg, J. A. Joug, Margaret Digby, Jack Bailey, 
and R. L. Marshall. Among the topics that are pointedly discussed are 
the next ten years in cooperative retailing, cooperation in the colonies, 
postwar cooperative education, national cooperative federations, and 
cooperative copartnership societies. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND RESEARCH 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN BRITAIN. Edited by D. V. Glass. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1954, pp. viii+-412. 


This volume consists of a collection of studies undertaken by staff 
members and associates of the London School of Economics, under the 
direction of Professor D. V. Glass, aided by generous Nuffield and 
Rockefeller Foundation grants. The inquiries, which were empirical and 
statistical in nature, dealt with such topics as social selection and strati- 
fication and the formation, nature, and composition of British social 
structure during the last generation. 

The work is replete with charts, tables, and graphs depicting the 
conclusions of much careful research into educational opportunity, in- 
come, marriage, social ranking of occupations, and other aspects of social 
mobility. The chief survey was based on a 1949 sample of ten thousand 
British adults, involving their educational, occupational, and marital 
backgrounds and the scholastic backgrounds of their parents. 

The approach, in the words of the Introduction, is “formal and 


quantitative,” rather than one involving “the subtleties of social rela- 
tionships.” The investigations, while understandably far from exhaus- 
tive in such a field, are among the most systematic and comprehensive 
studies of their kind in recent British sociology. They constitute a 
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further valuable link in a relatively new chain of accurate and concrete 
investigations of a topic that is significant for both theoretical sociology 
and the development of social policy. Further studies of this type, as 
planned in the London School of Economics research program, are to 
be welcomed. JOHN E. OWEN 

Florida Southern College 


CURRENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES. A Symposium by Robert A. Patton and others. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955, pp. 142. 


Six papers presented at the recent eighth annual Conference on Cur- 
rent Trends in Psychology are given in this book. In the Introduction 
by Dr. Patton, emphasis is placed on the concept of stress as used by 
psychologists. It is defined as “the perception of threat and the attendant 
disruption of homeostatic behavior conditions” or of stable bodily condi- 
tions. Other topics treated are potential contributions of anthropology 
to psychology and the science of learning as related to the art of teaching. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY. Vol. 
1, No. 1. London: The Avenue Publishing Company, Summer, 1955, pp. 
80. 


The first issue of The New Quarterly of Interdisciplinary Research 
contains a number of interesting articles, such as those on social psy- 
chiatry—a definition, personality change in psychotherapy, a mental 
hospital with open doors, Jung’s contribution to social psychiatry, the 
validity of psychiatric diagnostics. The editors, Joshua Bierer and 
Thomas A. C. Rennie, are to be congratulated on this new venture. It 
is to be hoped that, because of the great need to do so, they will empha- 
size definitely the social aspects of psychiatry. 


WALT WHITMAN’S CONCEPT OF THE AMERICAN COMMON MAN. 
By Leadie M. Clark. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. xiv 
+178. 


The author has intensively explored Whitman’s prose writing and his 
poetry and quotes liberally from the former in indicating Whitman’s 
attitude toward various types of people. It is concluded that Whitman’s 
concept of the common man “implied a theory of racial superiority’ and 
that Whitman “‘seemed to feel that the Anglo-Saxon native, reshaped 
and revitalized by a new culture, would form the democratic averages 
which would ultimately achieve the divine average.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SECOND WORLD CONGRESS OF SOCIOL- 
OGY. Volume II. London, England: International Sociological As- 
sociation, 1954, pp. xxii+-258. 


In this volume two types of reports are given: one, on recent develop- 
ments in sociological and social research; and the other, on the training, 
professional activities, and responsibilities of sociologists. They con- 
stitute selected papers presented at the Second World Congress of 
Sociology, held in the University of Liege, Belgium, in 1953. They 
represent a marked development in sociological studies in many countries 
of the world and point to the beginning of sociology as a world social 
science. Ichese papers will be analyzed in an article to be published later 
in this Journal. 


MANAGEMENT OF ADDICTIONS. Edited by Edward Podolsky. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. xviii+-415. 


Addiction is defined as “the slavish devotion of oneself to a drug or a 
habit.”” Physical addiction means that when one is deprived of a drug, he 
becomes ill; psychological addiction means that “the individual is not 
able to change his habit.” 

‘Twenty-six chapters deal with alcohol addiction; 9 chapters, with 
drug addiction. Of the 50 contributors to this symposium about 40 are 
M.D.’s, and the remainder are specialists in such fields as psychiatry and 
chemistry. Alcohol is viewed largely as “a multifactorial problem with 
compound etiology,” which has to be treated accordingly. More research 
is urged regarding opiate addiction. The social factors involved in 
acquiring or in overcoming these addictions are not discussed. 

A.R.R. 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1952. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1954, pp. xii+-490. 


Part I contains notes on national laws and decisions of national courts 
regarding the Development of Human Rights in each of seventy-four 
nations of the world from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. Part II presents a 
statement of the “Laws and Other Texts in Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories.”” Part III cites international treaties and agree- 
ments adopted by specialized agencies such as the International Labor 
Organization. Part IV presents the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and draft covenants by the Assembly and related commissions 
of the United Nations that are designed to implement the Declaration. 
The volume is an important reference work on the attitudes of different 
nations as far as legislative and judicial actions are concerned. 
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MODERN SOCIETY: An Introduction to Social Science. By John and 
Mavis Biesanz. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, pp. 718. 


A splendid book has been made available to universities and colleges 
demanding an integrated course in the social sciences. In addition to 
John and Mavis Biesanz, some eleven other authors have contributed 
chapters. For the most part, each chapter has been written by an ac- 
knowledged specialist in the particular field discussed. For example, the 
following authors have written the chapters designated: Brookover 
(education), Carlin (belief system underlying the American economy ), 
Dunham (government and the constitution), Segal (prosperity and 
inflation), Fiero (religion), Mark (international politics), Seidler 
(laborers), and Field (government control). The principal parts of the 
book are organized around the following areas: culture, society, and 
personality ; work and reward ; and the governing of man. 

Commendable features of the book are simplicity and clarity of style, 
ample material for the course, and an attractive format and selection of 
illustrations. Some instructors may raise a question about the following 
items: the cost of the book is high ($8.65), some of the chapters may 
seem to have been “written down”’ to the student, and the main authors 
might have brought forth some original “integrating concepts” after 
the stimulating experience of writing such a book. E.C.M. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN PERSON. By Edward P. Cronan. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. xvi-+-207. 


This treatise aims to answer that type of humanism which makes 
“the creature, instead of the Creator, the measure of all things,” and 
claims that “completion of the intended human dignity is attained or 
lost by each one’s personal handling of his relations with other persons 


in communal living.” 


STATISTICS OF FARMER COOPERATIVES. By Anne L. Gessner. 
Washington, D.C.: Farmer Cooperative Service, General Report 15, 1955, 
pp. 73. 


These statistics indicate ‘a moderate growth in membership and 
dollar volume” of marketing and farm-supply cooperatives in the United 
States. According to this 1952-53 survey, the total membership in these 
farmer cooperatives in this country was about 7,500,000, while gross 
dollar volume amounted to $12,300,000,000 on the part of slightly 
over 10,000 cooperative societies. 
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AGE AND ACHIEVEMENT. By Harvey C. Lehman. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1953, pp. xi-+-358. 


The author attempts to establish the relationship between chrono- 
logical age and outstanding performances of professional men and 
women. Specifically, consideration is given to age and achievement in 
science, medicine, philosophy, music, art, and literature. Age is also 
considered in relation to income, leadership, and performances of pro- 
fessional athletes. ‘here is considerable evidence showing that the peak 
years of achievement seldom extend beyond the age of forty. The author 
states, “Superior creativity rises relatively rapidly to a maximum which 
occurs usually in the thirties and then falls off slowly.” (page 330) 

There is some question about the use of the criterion of published 
material as measuring realistic contributions to a profession. Quite 
possibly, younger persons publish much in their early professional years 
for purposes of reputation, while remaining active and making pro- 
fessional contributions other than published material in their later years. 
Lewis M. Terman, who wrote the Foreword, states: “In my judgment 
Lehman’s work deserves to be ranked among the most important contri- 
butions that have thus far been made to the literature of genius.” 

WILLIAM E. HARTMAN 
Long Beach State College 


DESIGNING EDUCATION IN VALUES. By Roy Sorenson and Hedley S. 
Dimock. New York: Association Press, 1955, pp. xiv+365. 


This is a case study in institutional change conducted by the 
Y.M.C.A. of San Francisco. It is a unique undertaking and will not be 
completed for some years. The study will run through four stages, three 
of which have been completed, and it has entered the fourth or final 


period, during which important evaluations are expected. The first stage 
consisted of formulation; the second, of pilot experiences; and the third, 
of the extension of pilot processes to al! groups. 

The objectives are called “Values for Living” and should give focus 
to the program and provide direction for the guiding of young people. 
Retooling for planned change is constantly kept in mind. The entire 
staff of the organization has participated in the conferences and meetings 
with the expectation that all will profit thereby. The survey of aims has 
logically been followed by the preparation of materials, and plans for 
the use of improved methods have actually been embodied in the present 
operation of the Y.M.C.A. A valuable result has been the recognition 
by the staff that many changes should be made in the staff personnel if 
their efficiency is to be enhanced. The standard physical equipment of 
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days gone by must be modified and made to dovetail into types of 
equipment now provided by other agencies, public and private. Part III 
of the book, exhibiting the working materials and instruments used in 
carrying out the project, will be helpful to any organization attempting 
a similar study. G.B.M. 


COMMUNISM, CONFORMITY, AND CIVIL LIBERTIES. By Samuel A. 
Stouffer. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955, 
pp. 217. 


Professor Stouffer, with aid from the Fund of the Republic, was 
responsible for this highly significant study of the opinion of the man 
on the street regarding political freedom and other social values. Impres- 
sive for its magnitude and its validity, the survey, conducted in 1954, 
included a sample of over 6,000 interviews and involved both the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion and the National Opinion Research 
Center. The sample was divided into two parts: (1) the national 
cross section and (2) the community leaders representing fourteen 
different fields from labor union presidents to D.A.R. regents. 

Utilizing both scaled and open-end questions, the interviews probed 
with unique intensity such problems as existence of a “national anxiety 
neurosis” and the national outlook on the threat of subversion. There are 
a vast number of citable figures. To mention only one example, 66 per 
cent of the American adults would remove a book from a public library 
on the basis of the author’s being a Communist. Consistently, the com- 
munity leaders were more tolerant than the total cross section. The 
willingness to tolerate nonconformists appeared to be associated with 
such factors, for instance, as youth, education, urbanization, and non- 
participation in religious organization. Males and Northerners (and 
especially Westerners) were more liberal than females and Southerners. 
Little difference in tolerance was found between Republicans and 
Democrats. Possibly most surprising was the degree of ignorance prev- 
alent among respondents. When asked for the name of the Senator or 
Congressman who had been taking a leading part in investigating 
Communism, 30 per cent could not mention a single name, even though 
the survey was conducted during the McCarthy hearings! 

Although the picture presented by the book is disturbing, the implica- 


tion is that increased education and freer communication may provide a 


happier future. Possibly most useful for the sociologist are the notes on 


methodology ; however, the entire book is written in a style that would 
be intelligible to the lay leader. ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 








SOCIAL DRAMA 


BAREFOOT IN ATHENS. By Maxwell Anderson. New York: William 
Sloan Associates, Inc., 1951, pp. 101. 


Recently this play, which constitutes a biography of Socrates and 
which was written by a major playwright, has been receiving special 
attention. The plot is skillfully laid; the phraseology, which is reduced 
to a minimum, gives an epic account of the genius of Socrates and of 
the status of Athenian democracy in post-Periclean days. It identifies 
Socrates as a master logician and a fearless exponent of the roles of 
freedom and truth in contrast with emphases in his time on superficial 
“beauty and glamour and success.”’ Socrates is the archspokesman for 
incorruptibility and frugality, for “the art of wanting little for your- 
self,” and hence he went “‘barefoot in Athens.”’ 

King Pausanias of Sparta decries democracy as “a disorderly form 
of government” where individuals “do what they please and say what 
they like” and where “they actually charge a profit for supplying each 
other the necessities of life!’’ Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, plays an 
important role in protesting Socrates’ simple way of living to which she 
has never adjusted herself, for she declares that “what people want is 
luxuries, and loads of money, and loads of everything.” Socrates reveals 
the supreme nobility of his supreme love for truth, for democracy, and 
for Athens—at the sacrifice of his own life. E.S.B. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


HEALTHIER LIVING. By Justus J. Schifferes. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1954, pp. 928. 


THE LOST VILLAGES OF ENGLAND. By Maurice Beresford. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. 445. 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. By Lawrence K. Frank. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, 1955, pp. 52. 


THE NIHILISM OF JOHN DEWEY. By Paul K. Crosser. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 238. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT. By C. L. Wayper. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954, pp. 260. ~ 
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COMMUNISM AND THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. By H. S. Dinerstein. 
Moscow in Crisis. By L. Goure and H. S. Dinerstein. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955, pp. xi+-254. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE NEW WORLD. By John M. Anderson. 
State College, Pennsylvania: Bald Eagle Press, 1955, pp. 202. 


LAND-USE IN THE RAMAH AREA OF NEW MEXICO. By John L. 
Landgraf. Cambridge: Harvard University, 1954, pp. 97. 


MATHEMATICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. International Social 
Science Bulletin, Washington, D.C.: United States National Commission 
for Unesco, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1955, pp. 173. 


THE ELEMENTARY FORMS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. By Emile Durk- 
heim. Translated by Joseph Swain. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954, pp. 
xi-+456. It is fortunate that this book is again available to English readers. 


CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROJECTS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, 1954. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, pp. 157. 


SOVIET CIVILIZATION. New and enlarged edition. By Corliss Lamont. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 447. 


SOCIOCULTURAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN MENOM.- 
INI ACCULTURATION. By George D. Spindler. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955, pp. vi+-271. 


THE FARM PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON AT MID-CENTURY. By W. 
L. Slocum and Carol L. Stone. Pullman: State College of Washington, 
1955, pp. 40. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE. By Robert Redfield. Pasadena, 
California: The Fund for Adult Education, 1955, pp. 61. 


FILMS ON THE HANDICAPPED. By J. H. Rothstein and Thomas 
O'Connor. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1955, pp. 
56. An annotated bibliography and source book of films, filmstrips, slides, 
and recordings. 











THE JOURNAL ENDOWMENT FUND 


The Endowment Fund for Sociology and Social Research has 
reached the sum of $8,128.33. In addition, there are a number of sub- 
scriptions that have been made on a three-year basis which will increase 
the present Fund substantially. Since the list of contributors and the 
Fund continues to grow, it is still incomplete and its publication is being 
postponed. 

The costs of publishing our Journal continue to increase, and hence 
the efforts to increase the Fund cannot be slackened. 

‘The competition for subscribers is growing stronger because the 
sociological journals are increasing in number and in quality. When 
Sociology and Social Research was founded in 1916, there was only one 
other sociology journal published in the United States, but today there 
are several, not including those in the closely allied field of social psy- 
chology. ‘These facts mean that the income from the Endowment Fund 
is needed, first, to help meet increased publication costs and, second, to 
improve the service of the Journal to its readers in every possible way. 

Below is printed a form for the use of friends of the Journal who are 
interested but have not yet contributed to the Endowment Fund. 


ENDOWMENT FUND OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Sociology Office, University Park 
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The undersigned wishes to contribute the sum of.............-.......--222-20------- 


payable now or in three installments on the following dates :.................. : 
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